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LONGSHORE GUNNING. 


HERE is a peculiar charm and mystery 
about the calling of the longshore 
gunner that invests almost with an air 

of poetry that weather-beaten face and way- 
worn figure that we see stealing down to the a 
water-side about the hour of gloaming. This 
is the longshore gunner by profession, he whose 
business 1n life it is to know the habits of the 
birds, the flight of the ducks, the seasons at 
which the golden plover will come down off the 
moorland, and the little warm streams, open in 
the hardest weather, that are a never-failing 
beat for a snipe. He is going forth now to his 
night’s business—to wait on that point of the 
sand-hills over which, he knows well, the 
stream of flighting ducks will almost inevitably 
pass. Almost inevitably, that is, should no 
untoward event disturb the line. But unto- 
ward events are so many, such as a belated boat 
out in the estuary, or an idiot golfer practising 
iron shots down by the shore until he needs 
luminous paint to make the golf ball visible. A 
Riva. GUNNER, out punting in the estuary, will 
do him no harm; often THe SHor may scare in 
a flight of duck or widgeon to the shore. This 
rival manner of gunning, however, is quite a Copyright 
separate business, requiring far more capital 

than our longshore friend commands, and better suited to our 
purposes of illustration ; wherefore, with apologies to our friend 
ashore, we will digress a little. 

The punting gunner needs in the first place his punt 
and his gun, and in the second his cabin, which is His 
Home, down by the water’s edge. Amongst other of his stock- 
in-trade is a coat of light colour to show up but little against the 
whitely gleaming water, also a pair of glasses, with which he 
will prospect THe Srawarp OurTLoox. When these have 
revealed to him his quarry, in the shape of geese, duck, or 
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A RIVAL GUNNER. 


widgeon at rest on the water, he will quickly row towards them 
over the flats, himself flat in his flat-bottomed punt, lying prone 
in it and stealthily paddling from the stern. A mighty scattering 
and slaying his great gun will make in the flock of water- 
birds—slaughter to be envied, but never to be rivalled, by 
our poor friend with the shoulder gun ashore. And, when 
this great sportsman has achieved his coup and come to shore, 
he will doff his light coat, Drink a Toast to his past and 
all future successes—is in fact a gentleman of capital and means. 
Such great returns do not follow the smaller investment of 
the gunner on the beach. A thousand and one 
untoward events may happen, and often the 
unfortunate has just to drag his weary way 
home again without burnt powder having 
spoiled the burnish within his long barrel. 
He is now only setting forth for his work, after 
hours of rest, but even so he looks wayworn. 
Yet this bent figure is as tough as whipcord, 
hardy to endure any extremes of heat and cold, 
and able to trudge miles along the foreshore, 
and never know it. But his aspect is wayworn, 
his figure bent, because this is just part of the 
man, of his business, and of the mystery that 
surrounds him. He goes through life with this 
habitual obeisance, as it were, to all things, 
because the habit of walking as if engaged on a 
stalk has become his second nature. He lives 
on the prowl, walking stealthily ; but as soon 
as you get a glimpse of the hawk-like eye, under 
the peak of the fur or oilskin cap, you see that 
this is a man intensely alert, quick in observa- 
tion of the slightest movement. 

He has arrived at his post in the sand-hills 
a deep pit, lined with the marram grass, and 
waits, with those eagle eyes turned seaward. 
A less accustomed eye would not see those 
dim dots, swelling suddenly to great black 
forms, bigger in seeming than they really are, 
- against the clear sky of the time between night 
and evening. But be has seen them, and in 
a twinkling the long gun is up, and a thud on 
the ground behind, following the report, tells 
satisfactorily that it has been heldtruly. It is not 
alwaysso. These men, despite halitual practice, 
are often poor shots at birds on the wing, but 
they are consummate stalkers, with the patience 
of a Red Indian; and if they spy a widgeon on 
a pool among the pebbles, will crawl and craw! 
the greater part of an afternoon, but will very 
seldom fail to bring him to the bag at last. In 
the moonlight nights the plovers and wading 
birds will often be feeding down on the mud 
flats, and there the longshore gunner will be, 
with a smock or night gear of lightish colour 
over his thick shooting clothes, for these light 
colours are less visible beneath the moonlight. 
In general these men have a conservative dis- 
trust of the breech-loading gun, preferring to 
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going down the barrel, and liking to be ableto == 
regulate the charges to their fancy. 

This is the longshore gunner by profes- 
sion, whose livelihood depends on the fowl he 
brings down to the gun, supplemented by the 
fees for rat and rabbit catching that he earns 
at seasons when the wildfowl are not in. If an 
occasional bird that is on the game list find its 
way into the sack-like pockets of his coat, 
who can wonder, if they credit such an one with 
human nature ? 

But there is another style of longshore 
gunning, less methodical, less mysterious, for 
its devotees can seldom gain permission to he 
out at all hours, on chill nights, after the 
gloaming. This is the delightful longshore 
gunning of the boy with his first gun. The 
actual shore will perhaps have less attraction 
for him than that debatable strip of foreshore 
that is commonly no man’s land, where there 
is a certain covert to be obtained, and where = Copyright 
the dunlins, the small-ringed plover (commonly, 
but wrongly, called dotterel), and occasionally golden plover 
may be stalked, be fired at at enormous ranges, now and 
then even be brought to bag. He who cannot remember, in 
his boyish days, those precious flocks of dunlins is surely greatly 
to be pitied. The little brown birds are first descried running 
busily over the ground, heads all turned one way—up wind, 
almost certainly—stopping to pick up an insect from time to time, 
then on again with their brisk quick step. Then the stalk com- 
mences. Here, as a rule, the ground is very open, save for 
some mole-hills, which the dunlins affect, we may suppose for 
the sake of the treasures that the up-turned earth may disclose. 
But these give no covert to the eagerly approaching boy. His 
best hope is in affecting a studied carelessness of demeanour, as 
if there were no such beings as dunlins on the planet. One 
walks not directly up to them, but as if one would pass them to 
the side, but now and then, by a side-way step, drawing stealthily 
nearer them. Down wind is the best approach, for the manner 
of the dunlins is to begin running quicker and yet quicker as 
the peril approaches more nearly, until the run breaks into a 
flight, the whole flock rises together up wind, then, with a sudden 
turning of silvery breasts in place of dusky backs, and with a 
whistling that seems to fill all the air, back they sweep past one 
down the wind, as jf they were a cloud of silvery leaves which 
the breeze was carrying. That is the moment. Breast feathers 
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THE SEAWARD OUTLOOK. 


have not the strength of the quill feathers of the wing; the flock 
affords a large generous mark to boyhood aim. He blazes at it 
with unthinking cruelty, and in a moment the flock has swept 
past, leaving a contingent of dead and wounded that has 
been caught in the leaden circle. Then comes a great pick- 
ing up of the slain and hunting of the wounded. There is one 
thing to be said in boyhood’s favour, that a boy is much 
too keen to leave the most lightly wounded bird without 
finishing it and bringing it to the bag, though he have to 
follow it a mile, and across the most desperate country. By 
this time the flock, alarmed at the shot, will have flown far up 
and away, and only occasionally can you catch a sight of them 
as they turn silvery breasts towards you against the background 
of a dark cloud. Often, too, there will be comparative giants 
among the small deer of dunlins—green plover, may be, or even 
the precious golden plover. And then, just as you are beginning 
to forget all about the dunlins, back the whole flock comes 
again, with a swish, and you may have another blaze into the 
midst of them as they go by. 

These dunlins form the staple dish, the piece de resistance of the 
juvenile longshore gunner, but there is much other possible 
quarry. Amongst the rushes you may flush snipe, possibly a 
jack snipe; and in the latter case a boy's cup of happiness should 
overflow all the rest of the day through, for the jack snipe will 
permit himself to be shot at, and missed, 
and will flop down again not a hundred yards 
off, repeating the game until patience or am- 
munition is exhausted. Or even amongst 
those rushes you may come upon ‘the old hare,” 
so spoken of because there has never been known 
to be more than one, and probably always the 
same one. A string of teal, too, or a weather- 
beaten widgeon or mallard, is not an impossi- 
bility in the rough weather, and failing this 
noble game there may likely enough be a diver 
or a cormorant fishing off shore at such range 
that a boy can continue to amuse himself there- 
with, firing royal salutes at him, as it were, 
without the very smallest inconvenience to the 
bird. 

Rare visitors may occasionally be met 
with, such as a grey phalarope, a shorelark, a 
snow-bunting, or other rather uncommon bird 
that boyhood may shoot, and on the strength of 
it may even write to the papers and actually see 
his own account of his own prowess published 
inprint. The longshore gunner to his trade does 
not publish all about everything that chances to 
fall to his gun, but that is just the difference 
between the professional and the amateur. 
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MY FRIEND THE POACHER. 


AM sure no one will ever get a very accurate idea of the 
ways of a poacher’s mind if he starts with the theory 
that the man is much attracted by the ‘sport’ of the 

business. As a rule he cares not a twopenny bit about that side 
of it. I know that such disillusionment robs the poacher of 
every claim on the general sympathy ; but it cannot be helped. 
What the poacher looks at first, last, and all along the line is the 
result, in hard cash, of his ventures; and if he could get the 
value of a brace of pheasants without going out on a moonlight 
night and fetching them off the trees with the aid of a horsehair 
noose at the end of a long stick, he would take the money and 
turn into bed with the greatest gratitude. My own particular 
friend in the poaching line, Mike Andrews, did not always 


trouble himself with the stick and the noose. Often he would 
fetch the low-roosting pheasants from their perches by the less 
elaborate method of going softly beneath them and pulling them 
down by the legs. It was as simple as robbing a hen-roost. 
Curiously enough, I do not believe that: Mike would have 
perpetrated the like on the barn-door fowls. He would have 
regarded that as stealing, and he was no thief—in his own eyes, 
at all events—tho. ,h he stood confessed, to me, at any rate, as 
a poacher. Perhaps it is more difficult to recognise any property 
in birds that can fly as far and as swiftly as pheasants and 
partridges, and the very fact that the fowls roosted under cover 
would seem to put them more in the rank of private property. 
If Mike had chanced on fowls roosting out in the wood, | am 
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not quite sure whether he would have held them sacred, but a 
hen-roost was safe enough from him. 

There is only one rule to be observed in this business of 
pulling down the roosting pheasants off a low tree at night—you 
must take the fellow on the lowest bough first, and work upwards. 
Those above do not seem to be bothered by any little fuss made 
by those below, but the lower roosters get terribly put out if you 
pull down past them a struggler from the upper branches. | 
believe the same rule holds good in regard to hen-roosts, but | 
cannot speak from personal knowledge in that matter. 

When I was fourteen years old, my father gave me a very 
nice single-barrelled breech-loading gun. Of course, one of the 
first things I had to do with it was to take it to show to Mike. 
I was a little disappointed with his manner of regarding it. 

vw‘ Qh! yes,” he said, grudgingly, ‘“they’re all very well, 
these breech-loaders ; they save a bit of trouble, may be, but 
how are you going to do about getting the proper charge of 
powder and shot into them? You have to take whatever 
happens in the cartridge.” 

‘‘] know the proper charge for the gun,” I said, proudly, 
“and I order the gun-maker to make up the cartridges with 
that charge.” 

I had that morning given orders for my first consignment of 
cartridges, but I spoke as if 1 had been in the habit of ordering 
them by the thousand for years. 

“ And what are you going to call the right charge of shot?” 
Mike enquired, ironically, “and of powcer either, so far as that 
goes? No, no! If I have a gun I like to see what goes down 
the barrel, and I like to put in what I want for the shot I have 
to shoot. When I see a nice little covey of partridges gathering 
together in the evening, just coming to roosting time, then I slip 
in a handful—say three ounces or so—of shot ; then there’s not 
a great many of the covey that'll get away without a shot or two 
into them. Another time it'll be a pheasant at the roost that 
you'll want to bring down off a high tree, and the keepers not so 
very far away,may be. Then you'll want a little puff of powder 
and a little pinch of shot; that'll do his business, and no one 
will hear the shot at a quarter of a mile.” 

I endeavoured to make Mike see that my gun was designed 
for nobler uses, but it is difficult to make a man quit his own 
point of view. He admitted, however, that it was a good little 
gun enough, after its fashion, but the extracting machine came 
in for his most emphatic condemnation. 

‘‘ Who's to tell,” he asked, “‘ where the cartridge has gone 
to, after you've fired? No, no. If you do have a breech-loader 
at all you must be careful to take the cartridge out and put it in 
your pocket. If you leave it about, ten to one the keeper finds 
it, and may find, too, where it’s bought. Oh, I’ve known a heap 
of trouble come of cartridges left about. But with this thing,” 
indicating the finished arrangements for ejection, ‘the 
cartridge’ll be shot out anywhere—there’s no knowing who 
mayn’'t find it.” 

Obviously different weapons suit different uses, and | do not 
know that Mike had a very high opinion of the gun, at its best, 
as a means of taking game. It was rather a noisy thing for his 
purposes. One of his most deadly weapons was what he called 
a ‘* squoyle ’’—a heavy short stick, leaded at the end. He could 
carry it in his pocket without trouble, and could throw it any 
distance up to five-and-twenty yards with tremendous force and 
wonderful accuracy. I have seen him kill a running pheasant 
with it, rabbits by the score, and even stun a hare sitting in its 
form. By preference, however, he would come to within striking 
distance of the hare, leaving me, if he had marked one in an 
unfrequented field or crouched beneath a tussock on the Downs, 
to stand at a distance before it, as the object of its attention and 
suspicion, while he stole up to it from behind, and rather slant 
wise, as if he were going to pass it without notice. Then he 
would turn suddenly and give it a tremendous blow with the 
*«squoyle.” It never needed a second. 

Then he had a dog; and where he kept his dog was for a 
long while a mystery to me, for Mike, going about his work like 
an exemplary agricultural labourer or hedge-carpenter, seldom 
bore an outward aspect that could arouse suspicion, and such a 
dog as Flo would certainly have aroused suspicion in the heart 
of the most guileless country gentleman. She was a lurcher, 
but not of that class of which I have read as a cross between 
greyhound and sheepdog. She was smaller than either, but as 
quick as lightning on a rabbit. Mike’s dodge was to steal, with 
Flo at his heels, between the rabbits and their earths when they 
were out at feed. Then, at a noiseless signal, Flo would dash 
out, and in a minute would lay a rabbit at her master’s feet. Or 
again, when he had marked the gap by which hares were wont 
io come to a certain field from the Downs, he would lay a net in 
passing across this gap; then, sending Flo round the outside 
fence, would instruct her, by some inscrutable signal or whistle, 
when she should enter the field, and scouring it noiselessly, drive 
the frightened hares at a gallop through their accustomed gap, 
where Mike was awaiting them with the net and a ‘ squoyle.” 
He preferred all these engines infinitely to the gun. They made 
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no noise, and besides, did not spoil the game with shot holes. 
‘The shot holes he was an adept at, cleverly sewing them up with 
needle and thread, but the dealers were apt to detect them all 
the same. 

Before a man of Mike’s infinite resources my pride in my 
new gun was somewhat abated, but few, I fancy, were gifted as 
he in the various arts of circumventing the wild things. 

It meant that I was taken very deeply into his confidence 
when my friend Michael confessed to me where he kept his 
lurcher. It was at his ‘‘ brother’s,” as he called it, at a little 
cottage standing in its own grounds of some two acres between 
the Downs and the cultivated lands. No doubt it was a pro- 
perty originally acquired by “ squatting ” tenure, before the laws 
about common land were so strictly enforced. 

“ At old Moley Higgins’? ”’ I asked, with some natural sur- 
prise, for my friend’s surname was Andrews, and Andrews and 
Higgins did not obviously suggest a common parentage. 

Then Mike explained to me that he should, to he exact, 
have said “ half-brother,” their mother being the same, but he 
the younger son by a second marriage. The ‘“ Moley ” which 
had supplanted the baptismal name of Mr. Higgins was 
in honourable recognition of his profession as mole-catcher, 
which he exercised, as | was assured by himself, with an art 
that had never been equalled. 

‘‘ He’s got a nice little lot of peas hanging, too, Moiey has,” 
Mike added, after this explanation. 

“Has he?” I said, not keenly interested in the matter of 
peas. 

“He'll get a nice little lot of pheasants dropping in later,” 
Michael observed. 

“ Will he?” I said, awaking to a livelier interest in the 
matter. ‘ Are they fond of peas?” 

“T’ond of peas!” he repeated, with some scorn of my 
ignorance. ‘Lord love you, they’ll go miles for them. If 
you've only got a nice little patch of peas in any place pretty 
handy to a good covert where there’s any pheasants bred, there’s 
many and many a one will come running in after them. You 
must leave them hanging, mind, till they’re a bit over-ripe—late 
on in the season. Then, specially in a year like this when acorns 
are scarce, it’s wonderful what a lot you may pick up coming in 
after the peas. It’s beautiful; don’t you see, you may take the 
part of the injured party if the keepers have anything to say to 
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poor man’s peas’—see, that’s the way of it.” 

“And how will you catch them then ?”’ 

“Catch them! Just watch the runs they make in the hedges, 
then put a net across. Lord,’ he ended contemptuously, ‘ it 
takes no learning to catch a pheasant.” 

All the while he was talking to me, having finished the 
eating of his midday meal which he had brought with him to 
the scene of his hedging work, he was twisting a beautiful 
running noose of wire. 

“There,” he said at length, ‘that’s done. 
shali we catch with it ?” 

“© A hare, Mike.” 

‘A hare! We might do that. But I tell you what—you’ve 
seen that done before. Now lll show you a thing that I don’t 
believe you have seen done before.” 

With that, Mike led me down, much wondering, through a 
copse of hazel and elm to where a little stream ran gurgling 
along the valley. 

‘« T’]] show you how to wire a fish,” he said. 

He cut a hazel rod, and thereto fixed his running noose. 
Then, adjuring me to keep back, he quietly stole along the 
stream, stepping very gingerly, that the vibration might not 
alarm the shy trout, until he came to the tail of a pleasant little 
pool of the ‘brook. There he leant over the bank, lying full 
leneth on the ground. 

“See him?” he whispered, as I too crept up and peered 
over. 

For a while I could make out nothing in the glancing water, 
but presently I saw a nice fish lying in mid-stream, keeping lis 
place against the current by a perpetual gentle waving of his tail. 

“Always slip the noose down stream over them,” said 
Mike, explaining his method as he put it into execution; ‘then, 
if you should touch the fish, he will not notice. Lots of things 
—weeds, sticks, and so on—touch him coming down stream; he 
takes no notice of that. But if you were to touch him coming 
up stream, he would say, ‘Lord sakes alive! what’s this? 
Something coming up stream—that’s against Nature,’ and off 
he’d be, before you could say ‘knife.’ But there, see! it’s just 
over his head. Now—very slow and gentle—down to his 
middle. _Now—a quick pull—there!”’ 

With act suited to the word, Mike ‘snatched up the hazel 
stick, drawing the noose tight ; and there, in a moment, as if by 
magic, on the sward beside us lay and struggled the pink- 
speckled trout, gasping—immensely astonished, no doubt—with 
the wire drawn so tightly as to be actually cutting into its pretty 
sides. 
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‘‘That’s splendid, Mike,” I crie’, in ecstasy. “Is it diffi- 
cult? Could I do it ?” 

“It’s difficult—yes,”’ he answered; “and yet it’s easy, if a 
man has the gift. But there—trout! they’re no value. They 
don’t mean bread and butter for a man. T’ll just put this in my 
pocket though, and take it home for tea. I must get back to 
my day’s work now; and then we'll see if we can’t make this 
wire fit something bigger.” 

‘* Did you ever shoot fish, Mike?” I asked, as we went up 
the copse again. 

‘“‘ Many times,” he said. ‘‘ Pike mostly, lying on the top of 
the water. If they’re under water at all, it’s harder. If you can 
yet into a tree and shoot right down on them, you can shoot 
them; but if not, you have to aim a bit nearer you, to allow for 
the water. Water makes the shot go crooked.” 

‘‘Go crooked! How’s that, Mike?” 

“* Water makes everything go crooked, bless you. If you 
put a straight stick into the water, doesn’t it make the stick go 
crooked ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I suppose it does ; but how does it do it ?”’ 

“Hush!” said Mike. ‘“ There’s a rabbit! See!” (And 
so I lost an interesting lecture on the law of refraction of light in 
water.) ‘Ah! That’s got him.” 

The “that” that had ‘got him” was Mike’s “ squoyle,” the 
heavy-leaded short bludgeon that he carried in his pocket. He 
had thrown it, from five yards, with such force and accuracy that 
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FY UESE lines are written with a 
] view of indicating where sport 
can be had next season. How 
many London sportsmen, we should 
like to know, are aware that, within 
a little over half an hour’s drive of the 
Marble Arch, a pack of foxhounds 
drafted from several of the leading 
countries is kept for hunting the drag ? 
It has been in existence only a couple 
of years, but so good has been the 
sport that judging by the large influx 
of members there is a good time 
coming. Last season there were but 
eighteen subscribers. Now, close on 
forty ladies and gentlemen are enrolled 
as members of the Collin Dale Hunt, 
Mr. Ernest Owers, and those asso- 
ciated with him in the management, 
having taken the title by which the 
old Kingsbury Staghounds were known 
away back in the sixties. The jerry 
builder and the vendor of ‘eligible 
villa plots” have, between them, made 
sad encroachments on country within 
easy reach of town at one time hunted 
over, a fact making the retention of 
the fine easy-going land round Kings- 
bury by the draghounds all the more 
gratifying. The sport given is fast 
enough to please the most critical, 
and the easy distance of the kennels 7. Fall, THE 
from London affords many a busy City 
sportsman the opportunity of enjoying a day’s spin after attending to his 
morning correspondence, 
The Collin Dale is, in fact, essentially a town sportsman’s pack, Mr. Ernest 
Owers, the Master, Mr. J. Willing, jun., the secretary, and Mr. Ambrose Preece, 
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it had broken the rabbit’s back. The rabbit squealed loudly, 
much to Mike’s alarm. 

‘“‘ That won’t do,” he said, as he broke the rabbit’s neck. 
‘‘Too much noise. Let’s be off. We'll hide this first though.” 

He thrust the rabbit into a hole, as far as he could reach, 
and stuck his hazel stick, doubled up, strongly into the earth of 
the hole, so as to block the entrance. 

‘*What’s that for, Mike ?”’ 

“That? It’s so that if the keeper should come along, and 
his dog get smelling at the hole, the dog shan’t be able to reach 
the rabbit and fetch him out, but the keeper’ll call him off, and so 
on. You would never hide a thing in a hole without doing that, 
I should hope,” he added, as if he had propounded a truism. 

‘It’s good for fish,’ he resumed, as we got over the copse 
fence again, after a look to see that the coast was clear, ‘ to 
climb up a tree and shoot straight down, and it’s good when 
you're waiting for hares too. Then the smell goes over them, 
and they'll come right under without noticing.” 

“ You have to think,” he went on, ‘to think and consider, 
if you’re to kill things, and consider the keepers too. If you see 
a hare lying in a wire you haven't set, you'll let him lie—ten to 
one he’s put there on purpose to catch you, if you pick him up. 
Ah! it’s a hard life,” he concluded, with a sigh, as he put off his 
coat, preparing to begin again that honest toil which was the 
cloak of his scarcely too honest practices. ‘It’s a hard life, and 
they’re hard men, and cunning men, those keepers.” 
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COLLIN DALE AND ITS MASTER. Baker Street, 


one of its staunchest supporters, all having business connections in the great 
metropolis, and forming part of the band of which that pleasins w riter “ ecil ” 
declared even ‘the murky, dull, oppressive atmosphere does not extinguish the 
amor venanaé ; peradventure it serves to increase it by the contrast it affords to 
the pure air <. the fields, and the 
elastic, exciting, enthusiastic, exhilar- 
ating, bounding, bracing, buoyant ac- 
companiments of the chase.” They 
are, in fact, following the example of 
the Lord Mayor, also quoted in 
‘Records of the Chase,” who, many 
centuries ago, kept a pack of hounds, 
which met at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, St. 
James’, and May Fair, among other 
places! Now and again they are 
joined by fox-hunting friends, who 
invariably express astonishment at the 
good line set by the dragsman, and 
marvel at the high speed maintained 
ly the pack. Rarely, indeed, is there 
a check. It is hard riding all the 
way, and unless Loth man and horse 
are thoroughly fit, it is a case of 
‘* bellows to mend” long before the 
end of the run. 

Fox-hunters and even followers 
of harriers are given to sneering at 
fellow-sportsmen who follow the drag, 
but surely they cannot have had a 
day with such a pack as the Collin 
Dale. Many a fox-hunter would, we 
venture to think, be quite outclassed 
with ine draghounds, There is none of 
that tedious pottering round a covert 
Baker Street, possibly known to be blank, and it is 
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very sarely indeed that scent fails. Well mounted, 
and in a good country, a hard rider can get quite 
as good sport with the draghounds as can be 
obtained with any other pack. The country to 
be ridden over is selected the day before the run 
by the huntsman, who walks over the whole line 
with the dragsman, the legitimacy of the trail 
being assured by no mark of any kind being left 
on the line except on fences in which there is 
barbed wire. Here the presence of the scourge 
is signified by pieces of white paper being placed 
in a prominent position, The line having been 
decided upon, the dragsman is then left to mark 
the trail on the following morning, starting two 
or three hours before the time fixed for the meet. 
Nothing could be more simple, and even humani- 
tarians can raise no objection to this style of 
hunting. 

The question as to what kind of pack is 
used by the Collin Dale is not an unnatural one, 
and here it may be mentioned that the huntsman, 
Charles Turner, is a son of the veteran who for 





twenty years hunted the Cotswold. His grand 
sire was the renowned Harry Ayris, who was for 
forty years with the Berkeley, a pack with which 
Turner was, by the way, connected before coming 
South to the Enfield Chase Staghounds, then 
hunted by Colonel Somerset. He was, in fact, 
with this Middlesex pack for thirteen years, and 
as a thoroughly practical man is without a 
superior in the South. To him has been left 
the selection of the pack, and that he has- used 
exceedingly good judgment is proved by the 
evenness of the sixteen couple now kennelled at 





Kingsbury. To secure material for this article 
we ran down there the other day and bitterly 


regretted that an engagement out of town pre- 


7. Fall, THE INTERIOR OF THE CLUB-HOUSE. Baker Street. 
vented acceptance of a pressing invitation to 

renew acquaintance with a drag-hunt, the last of the season, by the way, so far and his henchman, Turner, who is, by the way, to be congratulated on the 
as the Collin Dale was concerned. We were, however, met by Mr. Owers possession of such comfortable, though old-fashioned quarters so close to town. 
Hillside, an ivy-clad cottage of roomy dimen- 
sions, has been converted into an ideal club- 
house, and here with stabling for some dozen 
horses, residential conveniences not often met 
with so close to town, the lot of those members 
who can run down for a night or a ** Saturday to 
Monday ” is to be envied. 

We were not at all surprised to learn 
from Mr. Owers that the annual subscription 
has had to be doubled, so numerous have been 
the introductions since the advantages of the 
club became known. A polo ground is being 
laid for summer occupation, whilst the tennis 
courts and the orchard and grounds must prove 
very attractive to those whose opportunities of 
participation in the pleasures of country life are 
limited. 

‘* The hounds, what about the hounds?” 
one can imagine some impatient hunting reader 
exclaim. As will be seen by the pretty picture 
secured by our photographer, who, veteran 
sportsman that he is, expressed astonishment 
at seeing such a pack within sound of Big Ben, 
the hounds are a good lot, Turner having exer 
cised really good judgment in their selection. — In 
the first place, Mr. Ambrose Preece and the 
Master, Mr. Owers, bought six couples from 
the Old Surrey when Mr. Byron’s good pack 
was divided some two years ago, Trusty, one of 
this draft, being one of the best workers on the 
7. Fall, TROJAN AND WATCHMAN. Baker Streei. drag. Damper, Why Not, Watchman, and 
Streamer, also from the Coulsdon kennel, are 
rare good hounds; whilst Victor, from Lord 
Shrewsbury’s pack, and one or two from the 
famed Yarborough country, could) more than 
hold their own on the flags. One, if memory 
has played no pranks—for we do not often forget 
a good hound when once we have looked him 





a 4, 


over—was in the money at Peterborough a year 
or two back. He is now a veteran, but, bar 
a little throatiness and a slight falling away from 
the shoulders, he is quite as good-looking as 
when, that lovely July morning, he captivated 
the keen critics one always meets at the great 
Midland gathering. A draft from the Cotswold, 
one of which is about the nicest young hound 
we have seen of late, will without a doubt 
strengthen Turner’s hand when next season 
comes round, for Travess can be depended upon 
to send out no hound from the Whaddon estab- 
lishment that will in any way disgrace himself. 
As a keen sportsman, our first thought was one 
of regret to find so clean necked a youngster 
and one possessing such timber drafted from a 
pack with whom many happy days have been 
spent. If such a one can be spared, what a 
grand lot Major de Freville'and Travess must 
have in hand! Our pen is, however, running 
riot, a kennel trouble unheard of at Kingsbury, 
by the way, and as we had a long return drive 
before us the inspection was hurried over. Every 


Z. Fall. A CORNER OF THE KENNELS. Baker Street nook and corner of the kennels was scrutinised, 
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and Turner must have some willing helpers to 
keep everything in such fine order as we found 
to be the rule on the day of our visit. 

The jumping ground, a rare institution for 
those members anxious to school their young 
horses, or to gain a little confidence themselves 
before venturing out with the drag, was then 
visited, and here again was striking evidence of 
how very carefully every little detail had been 
studied, Many a training establishment has no 
such private course, all carefully inclosed in a 
ten-acre holding. Fences of varying height, the 
stone wall, the water jump, the bank, and _ that 
“orrid thing” the open ditch, so dreaded by 
punters, all find a place on this up-to-date trial 
ground, and we could not refrain from remarking 
to Turner how much the late George Holman— 
a mutual friend, by the way, for we both had. 
pleasing recollections of that little racing centre, 
Prestbury, at the foot of Cleeve Hill—would 
have appreciated such a school. Arrangements 
have been made for stabling members’ horses at 
reasonable rates ; whilst the accommodation is 
of the best. Asa matter of fact, both man and 
beast can have every comfort at Kingsbury, every 
possible consideration being given in or out of 
doors. The cosy club room, formed by the 
knocking into one of two large downstair rooms, 
is delightfully planned, and there will be some 
enjoyable afternoon teas down there this summer. 7. Fall, 

The windows overlook a well-kept lawn, the bor- 

ders being resplendent with spring flowers peeping through the deep snowdrifts left 
after that terrible storm which marked the departing roar of that lion, March. The 
point-to-point steeplechases, which did not, by the way, this year include a ladies’ 
race, had just been held, and we were privileged to see the valuable collection of 
cups put up for competition, the premier one, the Farmers’ Vase, being a singularly 
handsome trophy, of the value of over 60 guineas. |The presentation of this by 
three of the hunt members has done much to strengthen the good feeling encour- 
aged between the supporters of the Collin Dale and the tenant farmers over whose 
land the hounds run. All are anxious to provide a run whenever the opportunity 


GOLF LINKS.— 


T Westward Ho ! say its habitués and its admirers—which 
are synonymous terms in this connection—there are to 
be found the best lies, and also the worst, in the golfing 

world. There are the best, because the Westward Ho! turf 
is of an amazingly fine quality, owing either to that genial and 
rather damp climate of Devon which agrees so well with the 
products of Flora and with the complexions of young women, 
or to some peculiarity of soil. Whatever the reason, the fact 
is that the golfer may there take a larger average of balls with 
the driver for the second shot than on any other green in the 
world as known to the golfer. There are also the worst lies, 
for the soil and climate that nourish this delightful turf produce 
also, strange to say, the most pointed and pernicious rushes 
that it has ever entered into the heart of man to conceive. The 
native likes these rushes—considers them a good golfing hazard— 
but impartial observation shows that this is a view that is shared 
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presents itself, and the fact that invitations for next season have been already 
received from places so far afield as Richmond, Uxbridge, and Witney (Oxon.) 
proves there will be no lack of country when next the merry pack is out. And, 
whisper it not, an invitation to draw a fox, not very far from kennels, was 
received the very morning of our visit. How Mr. Reynard fared we have no 
idea, but we do not mind guaranteeing that none of the lovely hounds we looked 
over disgraced themselves. Now, however, the summer programme is being 
arranged, end a gymkhana on a large scale is to be an attraction at the sports 
festival to be held a short time hence. BIRKDALE. 


VI. Westward Ho! 


by few strangers. No stranger can get his ball out of these 
rushes, when once it has wandered thither, and there are lies 
among them whence even a native cannot get out. They are 
of giant size, and it is possible to lose not only your ball, but 
also your boy, in them for a considerable time. The biggest 
man, in.golfing stature, that ever came from Westward Ho! 
is J. H. Taylor, who twice won the championship, and means 
to do so again. He is engaged at present at Wimbledon—at 
the Royal Wimbledon Club’s end of the common. The accom- 
panying illustration shows him in a position in which he is very 
rarely caught—in a bunker. But it shows, too, a characteristic 
feature of his play, which may be usefully observed as a shining 
example—he is looking down at the place which the ball lately 
occupied, even after it has been’ played away. So sedulously 
does he observe the maxim of keeping the eye on the ball ! 

It is not entirely out of the giant rushes, nor off the lovely 
turf, that Taylor learned his fine golf. 
Westward Ho! has sand bunkers and 
‘carries’ that almost emulate those 
that make Sandwich famous among 
links. It has proved a good school to 
many. It has many resident students 
of the royal and ancient game too, who 
can hold their own quite well with the 
best elsewhere. And the club holds a 
unique position in golfing story, by 
virtue of having the first course, of the 
real links—z.., sandy-soiled—nature 
that the golfer discovered in England. 
Westward Ho! has a right to regard 
herself as a mother of golf links, for 
since that beginning the golfer has 
discovered many other potential links 
in England. The course has suffered 
a good deal of alteration—which some 
call improvement, and others a less 
flattering name—since those initial 
days. The first three holes along the 
flat, with ditches flanking and guarding 
them, by which the latter-day golfer 
goes out from his corrugated iron club- 
housé towards: the famous Pebble 
Ridge, did not form part of the course 
as known to the ancients. The ancients 
walked, or drove, out to a smaller 
corrugated iron edifice, humbly known 
as the hut, which was planted among 
the pebbles of the ridge. Then they 
played out, as now—the present fourth 
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hole being on the lines of the old first—over the bunkers, 
toward the country of the great sand-hills, skirting, 
crossing, and occasionally finding their way into the 
giant rushes, until they reached the neighbourhood of 
the life-boat house, whence they turned and came back, 
by a devious route—with several crosses, which did not 
matter in those days of few golfers—to the hut again. 
Homeward, now, there are two holes to be played over 
that flat country which is occupied by three shorter 
holes on the outward way. The last hole of all is 
amusing, for the green is just beyond a little rivulet, 
and it is the finest sport to watch the anxiety of the 
player who has to loft it, provided always that your own 
ball is safely across. 

Nature has played the Westward Ho! course some 
funny tricks since it was first opened. She sent a 
wind to blow sand over a deal of the country between 
the big rushes and the life-boat house, so that this 
region, that had once been so lovely as to earn itself 
the name of the Elysian Fields, became a wilderness 
of sand. Apparently Nature did not approve of golf 
being played there, and this part of the course was 
given up. But then Nature, femininely, changed her 
mind. She sent no more sand, but allowed the gras: 
to grow, so that now they play golf not only as far out as the 
life-boat house again, but even a hole further than ever before. 
Thus the present course is more extensive in both directions 
than of old, and there is no cross in it to vex the soul of 
the golfer. 

It is a charming place—for the golfer. The golfer’s wife is 
seldom found to like it, though if she have such simple tastes as 
are gratified by digging on the sands she should be satisfied, for 
the sands are perfect. The views are perfect too, in the sunshine, 
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and even in storm there is a grandeur in the Atlantic rollers 
breaking thunderously on the ridge that makes the scene any- 
thing but common-place. Clovelly is at hand, within a drive—the 
most picturesque village (though this is a bold saying) in Great 
Britain. 

Nature has poked Westward Ho! so far away in a corner 
that it is rather out of touch with the general golfing business of 
England. Neither the open nor the amateur championship is 
played there, though no reasonable man denies that the course is 
a very worthy one for the decision of 
those great events. More golfers, 
curiously enough, used to come to the 
Westward Ho! meetings, from distant 
parts, in the old days, when golfers 
were fewer, than come there to-day ; 
the reason being, no doubt, that in 
those days first-class golf links in 
England were few (at one time only 
one, namely, Westward Ho! itself, 
and before that none at all), so that 
North Devon had a monopoly and 
could. dictate its own terms, and 
length of railway journey, to any 
Englishman who wanted _ first-class 
golf. That time has long past now. 
The Enelishman finds his first-class 
golf at the nearest seaside place — not 
always as good as Westward Ho! golf, 
but good enough. But for all that, 
though he may not go near West- 
ward Ho! he has reason to_ bless 
Westward Ho! none the less, for if it 
had not been for the good example 
there set to Englishmen, the Southerner 
would have had to wait indefinitely long 
for his golf. As it was, the example 
was contagious to Hoylake, to Wim- 
bledon, and eventually to all the links 
that are the scenes of English golf now. 

But if Westward Ho! has been 
left a little in a temporary backwater 
by the general current of golfing affairs, 
so that few visitors, comparatively, at- 
tend her meetings, she has, by compen- 
sation, a wonderful strength of practi- 
cally resident players —constant players 
over the green—so that it is doubtful 
whether more golf is not played at 
Westward Ho! taking the year all 
through, than on almost any other 
links. . There is not the dense crowd 
of players that make each other’s lives 
miserable, in August and September, 
at St. Andrews and North Berwick ; 
but on the other hand there is no 
season at which a deal of golf is not 
being played, and it is golf of a high 
quality. On and about the scratch 
mark there are very many, in propor 
tion to the total avumber of players, 
and the scratch -mark at Westward 
Ho! is set at a fairly high level 
higher, certainly, than at Hoylake. 

The first resident professional at 
Westward Ho! was the late Johnny 
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Allan, and he and his brothers set the model of golf there for 
many years. Then came Willie Dunn, for a short space; 
and he was followed by Charlie Gibson, who is still in 
command. Certainly Westward Ho! is far away, but it is 
worth the journey; you will find nothing wrong there about the 
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golf, neither about the spirit in which it is played, nor the quality 
of the putting greens, nor its length. Probably it is the longest 
of all the courses on which men are golfing to-day, but certainly 
it gives the long driver his fairest opportunities, for no course 
equals it in the excellence of the lies. Horace HuTCcHINSON. 








YACHTING: PAST AND FUTURE. 


HEN describing the prospects of a coming season as 
likely to be good, bad, or indifferent, it is necessary 
to base one’s calculation on the average of recent 

years, for after all the above-mentioned are only comparative 
terms. ‘Take, for instance, last year’s yacht racing, which was 
on the whole a miserable failure, but no doubt forty or fifty years 
ago, especially as regards the small classes, it would have been 
considered quite brilliant, and in every way worthy of note. A 
brief retrospect of the last few years, therefore, may not be out 
of place here, for it will give us a foundation on which to build 
up our ideas as regards the coming season. To go no further 
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back than 1892, we find that the then up-to-date representatives 
of the largest class, that is, those exceeding forty rating, had 
dwindled down to two in number, namely, Mr. J. Jameson’s 
Iverna and the German Emperor’s‘ Meteor, née Thistle. 
The pair were very evenly matched, so better sport was 
witnessed than was anticipated. That year the forty rating 
class was a fairly strong one, for it included Mr. T. B. C. 
West’s Queen Mab, Admiral Hon. V. Montagu’s Corsair, Mr. J. 
A. Inglis’s Thalia, and Captain J. T. Clark’s Varuna. 

In 1893 a great change came over the scene, and a fresh 
chapter'was commenced in the history of yacht racing, for four 
cutters of the largest class. were launched, viz., the Prince of 
Wales’s world-famed Britannia, Lord Dunraven’s ill-fated 
Valkyrie II., Mr. A. D. Clark’s gigantic Satanita, and the hand- 
some Calluna, owned by a syndicate with Mr. P. Donaldson (of 
Isolde fame) at its head. In July the fleet was further augmented 
by an American cutter, Mr. Carroll’s Navahoe. Long will the 
Season of 1893 linger in the memories of those who had the good 
fortune to participate in it, for it can be said without exaggera- 
tion to have been the most brilliant one on record, for such fine 
racing has never been witnessed before or since. During this 
season .the forty-raters included Varuna, Hon. Judge Boyd’s 
Thalia> Admiral Montagu’s Vendetta, and Mr. J. Gretton’s 
Lais, and these provided many exciting contests. The following 





year again saw Britannia, Valkyrie, and Satanita with their 
fighting flags up; but a great misfortune happened on July 5th, 
for just before the start for the first race Valkyrie and Satanita 
collided with such force that the former sank almost immediately, 
and the latter was so much damaged that she was unable te 
appear until nearly the end of the month. Mr. Gould’s Vigilant, 
which had come over from America, fresh from her victories 
over Valkyrie in the America Cup matches, never had in 
consequence a chance of racing against her old rival in British 
waters. During July, however, she had many dual contests 
with Britannia, most of which the latter won. During this 


THE SOLENT ONE-DESIGN CLASS. Southsea. 


season the forty-raters, as regards numbers, remained stationary, 
but a great increase was witnessed in the twenty rating class, in 
which were some nine boats, and many grand matches took 
place among this sporting little fleet. Mr. A. B. Walker’s 
Ailsa, now the property of Mr. F. B. Jameson, and Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie III. first saw the light in 1895; the latter 
was not, however, raced much in British waters, as she was 
especially built for the America Cup contests. Ailsa and 
Britannia proved fairly evenly matched; the latter, however, 
despite her age, had the best record at the end of the season. 
Carina, Caress, and Isolde were capable representatives of the 
forty rating division, while the twenty-raters again proved to be 
a strong class.) The German Emperor’s Meteor was built in 
1896, and she found three worthy combatants in Britannia, 
Ailsa, and Satanita; the last-named was then the property of 
Mr. C. D. Rose, but she now flies the flag of Sir Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. This season the yachts sailed under the new rating 
rule, which gave those vessels that were built under it no small 
advantage. The sixty-five and fifty-two footers were quite as 
numerous as usual. The season 1897 is too fresh in everyone’s 
mind to bear repetition here, furthermore it is not a pleasant sub- 
ject to dwell on, for as a whole it was a wretched fiasco as far as 
the bigger classes were concerned.* During the years I have 
mentioned there was a steady increase in the number of small 
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racing yachts, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Solent, where big 
entries and good sport, as a rule, 
characterised the local regattas. 

The coming season probably will 
scarcely reach the average of recent 
years, but coming as it will after last 
season’s experiences it can be looked 
forward to with something like pleasur- 
able anticipation. The largest class 
will be represented by Meteor and the 
Duke d’Abruzzi’s Bona; the latter 
will, however, be unable to find a 
rival worthy of her steel should Meteor 
attend for a few weeks during June 
and July some of the German regattas, 
as is more than probable. It now 
seems certain that Mr. C. D. Rose’s 
Aurora will not be fitted out, at any rate 
during the early part of the season. 
Although Ailsa and Satanita will fly 
their racing flags, it is scarcely likely 
that they will be found competing in 
first-class matches, for both are to be 
converted into yawls; this will no 
doubt have the effect of strengthening 
the handicap class. Good sport should 
be provided by the sixty-five-footers, 
for besides Isolde there will be three 
new boats to contest honours with 
Mr. Donaldson’s peerless cutter; for 
Mr. Carl von Siemens is having a yacht 
built for the class at Messrs. Summers 
and Payne at Southampton from designs of Mr. A. E. Payne, 
while another, to be called Astrild, it is said, from the board of 
Mr. G. L. Watson, who has turned out so many masterpieces 
in the past, is being built by Mr. P. M. Inglis (who last season 
flew his flag from Carina) on the Clyde at the yard of Messrs. 
Inglis, his own firm, The third boat is to be known by the 
name of Senta; she is for Mr. Adolf Bising, and is being 
constructed by Messrs. W. Fife and Sons at Fairlie, from designs 
furnished by Mr. W. Fife, jun., who was so successful with 
Isolde and Ailsa. 

' Two new schooners are announced ; one is being built by 
Messrs. Henderson, from designs of Mr. G. L. Watson, for Mr. 
C. L. Orr-Ewing, M.P. She is to be called Rainbow, and 
judging by her dimensions she will not only be a capable sea 
boat and comfortable cruiser, but she should also possess a turn 
of speed which should place many winning flags to her credit 
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IDUNA. Southser. 
during the coming season. The otner schvoner is being con- 
structed by the well-known firm of Messrs. White Brothers, of 
Itchen Ferry, Southampton. The same builders are responsible 
for the construction and designs of the yachts belonging to THE 
SOLENT ONE-DESIGN Crass, some of which are illustrated 
herewith. One-design boats seem to become more popular 
every year, and the Solent fleet is no exception to the rule. 
Better sport than ever can be looked for from the class this year, 
for it will number with the new additions some eighteen yachts. 
This season’s boats are seven in number. The following isa 


_ complete. list of them, with names of their- owners :—Volage, 


Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour; Widgeon, Mr. F. F. 
Tower, who last season raced Plover (one-design class); Bat, 
Captain Bridgeman, R.N.; Margaret, Messrs. Sinclair and 
Wemyss; Circe, Hon. A. Mulholland, whose red and white 
flag flew last year over Minnehaha of the same class; Nikatrya, 
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Captain H. L. Powell; and Annetta, Mr. W. Collins. Mrs. 
Schenley’s Cresta has been purchased by Mr. J. B. Clayton; 
while Mr. P. Perceval’s Phillipine has also changed hands, her 
new owner being Colonel Bucknill; her name has been altered 
to that of Wahid. The remainder of the Solent classes will, as 
far as can be at present seen, retain all their old popularity, 
with the exception of the eighteen-footers, which — will 
undoubtedly be very limited in number owing to the new 
Y.R.A. rule, which states that no yacht is to have a less displace- 
ment than r5cwt. 

Amongst our illustrations will be found one of IpuNa, née 
Yampa, an American-built schooner, formerly owned by Mr. R.S. 
Palmer, but now the property of the German Emperor. If the 
Kaiser decides to race his new purchase, she should prove a very 
interesting addition to the handicap class; moreover some purely 
schooner races might be arranged, for besides the pair of new 
‘*two-stickers”’ mentioned, there are a few of the older boats 
that would prove themselves to be no mean antagonists.. Among 
these may be mentioned Lord Iveagh’s Cetonia, which has lately 
been undergoing alteration at Cowes with a view to increase of 
speed, and Sir F. Will’s Amphitrite, ‘ the last of the schooners.” 

The large steam yachts which we have been accustomed to 
see year by year at Cowes Regatta will next August be few in 
number, as the American and Spanish Governments have secured 





the pick of them. The late Mr. Ogden Goelet’s May FLower, 
and Mr. Harry McCalmont’s Giralda, which were so conspicuous 
at the great yachting carnival last year, will be among the 
absentees, for the former has been sold to the Americans, while 
the latter is flying the Spanish ensign. Last year when we saw 
these two great floating palaces moored off Cowes almost side by 
side, did any of us imagine that they might in the near future 
become the fighting ships of two hostile Powers? 

The following is a list of the principal regattas for the season 
of 1898, with the dates thereof :— 


May 27th and 28th. Royal Clyde Yacht Club, opening cruise and matches” 
June Ist. New Thames Yacht Club, river matches. 

», 2nd. Royal Thames Yacht Club, river matches. 

», 3rd. Royal London Yacht Club, river matches. 

», 4th. Royal Harwich Yacht Club (Southend to Harwich). 

», 6th and 7th. Royal Harwich Yacht Club, regatta. 

s, I1th. Royal Thames Yacht Club (Nore to Dover), 

s5 13th. Royal Cinque Ports Yacht Club. 

», -17th and 18th. Royal Southern Yacht Club, regatta. 

», 18th. North Sea Cup. 

», 20th. German Emperor’s Heligoland Cup. 

», 24th and 25th. Royal Cork Yacht Club, regatta. 

», 26th. Royal Northern Yacht Club, handicap regatta. 

», 29th. Royal Largs Yacht Club, regatta. 

», 30th. Royal Western Yacht Club, regatta (Wemyss Bay). 
July 1st. West of Scotland Regatta (Wemyss Bay). 

,, 2ndand 4th. Royal Clyde Yacht Club (Wemyss Pay). 

» 5thand 6th. Clyde Corinthian Yacht Club, regatta. 

.» 7thand 8th. Mudhook Yacht Club, regatta. 

», 9thand 11th. Royal Northern Yacht Club, regatta. 

», 15th and 16th. Royal Cinque Ports Yacht Club, regatta. 

;, 18th. Dover to Ostend, match. 

»» 19th. Royal Alfred Yacht Club, match for Champion Cup. 
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July 20th and 21st. Royal St. George Yacht Club. 
», 20th to 22nd. Ostend Regatta. 
», 23rd. Ostend to Dover, match. 
»» 29thand 3oth. Royal Mersey Yacht Club, opening cruise and matches. 
», 30th. Royal Southampton Yacht Club, regatta. 
»» 30th and August 1st. Clyde Corinthian Yacht Club, Tarbert races. 
August Ist. Royal London Yacht Club, regatta (Cowes). 
»  2ndto 5th. Royal Yacht Squadron, regatta (Cowes). 
sy 2nd. Royal Southampton Yacht Club. 
», 6th. Royal Western Yacht Club, regatta (Helensburgh). 
», 8th. Royal Southampton Yacht Club. 
“a 13th. Royal Largs Yacht Club. 
¥s 15th and 16th. Royal Albert Yacht Club. 
», 20th. Clyde Corinthian Yacht Club, closing matches. 
», 20th. Royal Dorset Yacht Club. 
»» 23rd. Royal Torbay Yacht Club. 
»» 26th. Royal Dart Yacht Club. 
.»  26thand 27th. Royal Clyde Yacht Club, closing cruise and matches. 
PP 27th. Start Bay Yacht Club. 
5, 30th. Royal Western (England) Yacht Club. 
»> 31st. . Port of Plymouth Royal Regatta. 
September Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. Royal Northern Yacht Club, closing cruise 
and matches. 
es Ist. Royal Portsmouth Corinthian Yacht Club. 


We add an illustration of the handsome North Sea Cup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Hancock, of New Bond Street, and presented by Mr. Gordon 
Hodgkinson for competition in 1898. The competition is subsidiary to that for 
the German Emperor’s Heligoland Cup, and is to smaller craft as that contest is 
to those of larger measurement. Last year the entries were all too few, and it 
is certainly desirable that the existence of the prize should be more generally 
known. Moreover, yachts of under 50 tons are now al!owed to compete for 
this trophy ; the limit formerly was 40 tons. SEAMEW. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE rain seems most unkindly to have reserved itself until it could spoil 
| all the early cricket. The Universities have had Freshmen’s and 
Seniors’ matches, respectively, much interfered with, Freshmen’s is, no 
doubt, the more interesting fixture, as likely to indicate rising talent, but 
nothing very remarkable was. educed. Mr. Cole, after a failure in the first 
innings, played a second innings that justified expectation. Mr, enn failed 
to do himself justice with the bat, but with the ball was more effective than 
many were likely to have hoped for him. It is pleasant to read the records of 
these Freshmen’s matches, and see the well-known names, Crawley, Streatfield, 
Norman, and many others coming to the front in succeeding generations. Mr. 
F. H. Mitchell has proved himself a very worthy son of his father. His batting 
was very patient and sound in the Freshmen’s match, and we know of old that 
he can bowl. Dr. ‘* W. G. ” has again shown himself a veteran wonder. His 
65 was scored in a style that was suggestive of his very best days. Our astonish- 
ment and admiration has to revive each spring, like a hardy perennial, Albert 
Trott’s opening success, too, was of interest ; but the chief interest was diluted 
down to nothing by the rain. The nomination of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to the 
presidency of the M.C.C, is sure to be popular, and with Mr. Lacey as secretary, 
the office-bearers of the club should be able to form a nucleus of good cricketing 
talent by themselves. It will be very good hearing to many of the public that 
the present tennis and racquet courts are to be pulled down to give place to 
seats for some 10,000 spectators who are not members of the club; and to 
the members of the club it will be good hearing that they are to have far more 
accessible and convenient tennis and racquet courts tacked on to the pavilion by 
a bridge over the road, similar to that by which we go from one department to 
the other of the Army and Navy Stores, .The present Lord’s tennis court is 
rather a gloomy building. 

Lord Hawke is a man who knows how to speak his mind; and his mind is 
likely to be the mind of many in regard to the Anglo-Australian test matches. 
‘* Let the M.C.C.,” he says, in effect, “have the management of all three test 
matches ”—that great club that is above all suspicion. Should the matches be 
managed on any other basis Lord Hawke more than hints that Yorkshire will 
lend no hand in them, and in that case they will not be properly described as 
‘*test ” matches at all. We believe that the M.C.C. would be the best manager of 
all these matches. We also believe that all country clubs would be willing to let 
Lord’s have the management of the whole business. Our single doubt is 
whether the Surrey Club could rise superior to rivalry, and would show loyalty 
to the premier club and to the best cricketing interests sufficient to allow that 
club the whole of the credit—and this we say while truly professing the greatest 
regard for ‘* Oval ” cricket and the keen partisan spirit which is as the breath of 
its life. 

Unseemly enough are the squabbles between an umpire of the Australian 
team and a player of Mr. Stoddart’s eleven. This matter is ripe now for a final 
discussion of it which we hope may put it to rest for ever. Discussion as to the 
reasons that Mr. Stoddart and his merry men did so melancholily ill is still 
progressing, but the end, as the beginning of it all—most bravely confessed by 
Mr. Stoddart—is that the Englishmen met better teams. Change of climate and 
wickets are to be taken into the account, but it is better to give those considera- 
tions too light rather than too heavy a value. 

Poor Sussex! A county often to be commiserated during the past year or 
two, and yet occasionally rising to great feats of scoring. Lut she has made a 
poor start of it this year, and wants her Indian Prince back badly. Trott, for 
Middlesex, seems unquestionably a good invention. LONG-SLIP. 


ON THE GREEN. 
HE St. Andrews meeting never behaves itself well in the matter of 
| weather. This year the later starters had a deal of rain to play through, 
but rain has its advantages,.as well as its drawbacks, at golf, for wet 
putting greens are more kindly to shaky nerves than the extra keen quality. 
It was very hard lines on Mr. Laidlay, who has been playing so well of late, 
after an interval in which he had been off his game, that he was too indisposed tu 
play for the spring medal. Our best golfers are not in good fighting order for 
the moment, Mr. Ball hurting himself at Westward Ho! Douglas Rolland 
unable to play at Hastings, Mr. Laidlay absent from St. Andrews. ‘There were 
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some fine matches preceding the actual medal fight. Mr. Mure Fergusson and 
Mr. F. G. Tait won each a match. Mr. Balfour-Melville won a match and 
halved a match with Mr. Charles Hutchings. A player who showed himself to 
be notably off his game was Mr. J. L. Low, who played so well in the amateur 
championship, but lost all his matches in the medal week. The early starters 
for the medal had the pull of playing in comparatively fine weather ; but both 
Mr. Macfie and Mr. Hutchings, of whom great things were expected, broke 
down badly and made no return worth reckoning. Mr. Tait did not do as well 
as some of his performances on the St. Andrews green had led folks to expect. 
His return of 86 is scarcely good enough to win St. Andrews medals in these 
days. Finally it proved a great day for veterans. | There was ancther veteran 
doing good work that day—-Dr. W. G. Grace scoring 65 in his good old style at 
Lord’s—and Mr. Balfour-Melville and Mr. Mure Fergusson first and second 
respectively for the St. Andrews medal. It was a fine score too, that of 80, 


with which Mr, Balfour Melville won. It is not the lowest at which a medal of 


the Royal and Ancient has been won, but we fancy that it is just about the 
lowest return that Mr. Balfour-Melville in ail his long career has ever sent in for 
one of these trophies. At all events it was quite good e: o1gh to win him the 
medal comfortably, the nearest to him being Mr. Ferguss n, but at an interval 
of three strokes. Save him, there were none below 85, a whch Mr. Pease and 
Mr. Boothby both came in. 

An important decision of the business meeting of the club provided that in 
future all decisions of the Rules Committee shall be made public in the Press. 
On the very same day a strong little field of professionals was competing, by 
inviiation, for some money prizes ofiered by the Hastings Club, Douglas 
Kolland was among those invited, but the old rheumatic trouble in his wrist 
prevented his competing, and his place was taken by a local professional, W. 
Sime. Smith is the leading professional player resident at Hastings, and 
besides him there were Vardon, Herd, Braid, and Taylor. All these are known 
to be in fine form for the moment, Braid perhaps having been most con- 
sistently successful. But Braid was a little ‘ off” on this occasion, and took 
last place but one on the list, which Herd headed with two grandly played rounds 
of 74 each. Taylor was equally good at his second essay, but his first had cost 
him 79 strokes, and he only tied with Vardon for second place, five strokes 
worse than Herd. Smith, with three strokes more on the aggregate, was fourth, 
followed by Braid and Sime. — It was a great win for Herd. No doubt he was 
in grand confidence a‘ter the foursoine that he engaged in so successfully with 
Kirkaldy as his partner, and he could not be gaining confidence at a more 
fortunate time, with the championship so nearly in view. 
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\ HEN Mr. James Bryce presides at the Booksellers’ dinner, and 

Mr. John Murray, Mr. C. J. Longman, Mr. I. Zangwill, and 

Mr, Andrew Lang are at the table, one is entitled to expect crumbs 
of wit and wisdom to fall from the festive board ; but Saturday’s gathering, 
particularly the chairman’s speech, was disappointing. He imagined for himself 
a kind of conflict between newspapers and booxs, in which the latter are 
geting the worst of it. The truth is to be found not in a direct contradiction 
of this view, but in a more accurate presentation of the state of things. 
Periodicals and newspapers are not so much ousting books as invading their 
domain, and books are becoming ephemeral in quality. Beyond doubt the 
literary tone of newspapers has improved immensely, ‘* Journalese” exists no 
longer save in the columns devoted to mere reports. In the rest of the paper, 
according to its class, you shall find thoughtful leading articles written in chaste 
English, a trifle dull sometimes, but that can hardly be helped, or fiction of the 
highest quality, or essays in ded/es dev¢ves or natural history, all well worthy to 
be printed and bound in book form. /’ar contrazre there is a tendency in books 
to become journalistic in character. Is there a war? All the correspondents 
issue books in hot haste as soon as they are back in England. A crisis in the 
East, near or far, or in the Pearl of the Antilles, opens the floodgates for a 
veritable spate of books. Our publishers and authors, in fact, have taken to 
spasmodic journalism, and, on the other hand, if the journal is ousting the book 
the reason is to be found in the fact that journalism more often than not 
succeeds in beating publisher and author in substance and in style. 

Then Mr. Bryce came down like a hundred of bricks on the circulating 
libraries as the enemies of authors, publishers, and the public. The condemna- 
tion cannot be justified, save on the wholly erroneous theory that the circulating 
libraries check the purchase of books, The chances are that they promote 
purchase. Not all books are worth reading once, or half-once; only a few 
books produced in each year are worth keeping as familiar friends, although 
others may serve as books of reference ; but, having come across in the library 
box any of those few books that are worth treasuring, the reader is tempted to 
buy them. Certainly the circulating library bas in days gone by been the 
indirect cause of my buying many books of which, without its kindly aid, I 
should most likely never have known the existence. 

Then, said sapient Mr. James Bryce, publishers ought to bring out books at 
a cheaper price ‘* There were cases in which the production of cheap books 
had not been a success, but he did not think the scheme would have been fairly 
tested until a first-class work by a well-known author had been brought out in 
this way.” Now it seems to me that ‘first-class books by well-known authors ” 
are continually being brought out in thisway. They are not usually first editions, 
of which I am glad, for I confess to a certain sensuous enjoyment of the clear 
type, the good paper, and the fair binding which are incompatible with cheap- 
ness. But marvels in the way of cheap and sumptuous reproduction are effected 
by Messrs. Newnes sometimes, and within the limits of moderate expense great 
books become accessible to the million day after day. It is 2 curious com: 
mentary on Mr. Bryce’s speech as an up-to-date pronouncement that, afew hours 
before he delivered it, I had received from the firm just named ‘John Halifax 
Gentleman,” and ‘* Mr. Midshipman Easy,” both ‘first-class. books by well- 
known authors,” both capitally equipped volumes and with she pages cut, each 
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priced at the ridiculous sum of eighteen-pence. There came also ‘‘ Evelina” in 
the new library series at half-a-crown, and ‘Jane Eyre,” in a cheap and con- 
venient form. All have the pages cut, which is an infinite convenience to busy 
men, and none are cumbered or made heavy to the hand by many pages of 
advertisements. 

An uncommonly dainty book, beautifully printed and bound, comes at the 
same time from Messrs. Constable in the shape of the ‘‘ Selected Poems of 
George Meredith.” I shall return to it one of these days, perhaps, but a pleasant 
hour spent in dipping into it enables me to prophesy for it a tremendous success. 
Probably the poems ought to be familiar to me. It is understood to Le the 
duty of a reviewer to have read not only everything but every edition o! every- 
thing. But no man lives up to that ideal, and I confess in all candour that the 
vigour, the lilt and the passion of Mr. Meredith’s verse come to me asa fresh 
delight. Listen to this for example from ** The Young Princess” :— 

“* When the South sang like a nightingale 
Above a bower in May, 
The training of Love’s vine of flame 
Was writ in laws, for lord and dame 
To say their yea and nay.” 
The book is in very truth a little Golden Treasury. 

It is quite right that a man of the marked historical ability of Mr C. W. C. 
Oman, a fellow of All Souls, should devote himself to a magnum opus. His 
fancy lies, and has lien for many years, in the direction of the antiquities of the 
art of war, and three volumes on this fascinating subject are to be brought out by 
Messrs. Methuen. Of these the first to appear will really be the second in 
point of chronological order. I call the subject fascinating because it is capable 
of being treated with curious grace, and Mr. Oman is precisely the man for the 
work, He is one of the most brilliant of the sons of William of Wykeham in 
the present generation, and his fancy for things military is a trifle strange, for as 
a boy he was distinctly not of warlike disposition. 

Among the few books of the present week to be looked forward to with 
any special interest is a posthumous work by the late Mrs. Oliphant entitled 
‘A Widow’s Tale and other Stories.” The publishers are, as a matter of 
course, Messrs. Blackwood, and Mr. J. M. Barrie contributes an introduction. 
Meanwhile I observe, with some amusement, that the quidnuncs are discussing 
quite seriously the question whether the apparent poverty of the promise of 
forthcoming books is due to a fear that the Spanish-American War may check 
sales. Sir Walter Besant appears to be of opinion that the war serves but to 
stimulate interest. Personally I do not believe it has the slightest effect, one 
way or another, on the book-market, except that it will bring out a whole 
harvest of books on Cuba. One of these, from the pen of that well-informed 
gossip Mr. Richard Davey, who has spent some time on the island, is sure to be 
full of entertainment. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘*Songs of Action,” shortly to be issued by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, is certain to be well received ; forthe times are stirring ; there are 
wars and rumours of wars in all directions ; rattling and spirited verse that makes 
the blood run fast will be very welcome. 


Books to order from the library :— 
«* Sidelights of Nature in Quill and Crayon.” E. T. Edwardes. (Kegan Paul.) 


“ «* Dante’s Ten Heavens.” E. Gardner. (Constable.) 


‘* Birds in London.” W. H. Hudson. (Longmans.) 

«* The Chase, the Road, and the Turf.” Nimrod. (Edward Arnold.) 

‘* The Sea of Love.” W. Phelps Dodge (John Long.) 

‘©The Romance of a Regiment.” J. R. Hutchinson. (Sampson Low.) 
LOoKER-ON. 


Side Lights on Scripture. 


“6 O! the winter is past, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” Yes, we all 
rejoice when cold short days are done ; our pulses beat 

with fuller glow of health, and our powers grow more elastic, 

as we realise in many pleasant ways that the secret forces of 

Nature are again astir. 

See how the breath of spring quickens a thousand seeds 
that slumbered underground ; some subtle influence sends fresh 
sap thrilling through every stem and branch and twig upon the 
trees, causing new shoots and buds to put forth and to mature; and 
presently, with quite a miracle of transformation, fields, woods, 
and gardens, lately so dry and dead and barren, break into 
beauty ; while, as Hood sings— 

‘¢ The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossom where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 

Are not spring-tide voices heard by those who listen for 
them? This is one, proclaiming simple tidings in plain words, 
“‘those that seek me early shall find me.” We can take this, 
quite apart from its deeper meaning, as a message of the season 
from the first sweet heralds of another spring. 

Here is the primrose, ‘‘ prime-rose,” or ‘ first-flower’’ of 
the opening year. Later, when we welcome 

‘* Flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale pri nrose,” 


it may carpet the woods, and brighten the hedgerows with its 
sturdy tufts; but is there not a particular delight in finding, 
sconer than this, its golden stars as they unfold, half hidden 
here and there in sheltered spots, and counting each a treasure, 
when as yet they are not ‘free for every child to pull,” though 
this assurance justifies our search—‘‘ those that seek me early 
shall find me?” ' 
And here is the violet, of which another poet cries— 
**T have found violets, April hath come on, 

And the cool winds feel so‘ter, and the earth 

Sends up a pleasant smell : 

Smell of my violets! ” 
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He goes on to advise those whose hearts are troubled with 
impatient care how they may learn a wholesome lesson in the 
fields :— 

**Go out 
And you will no more wonder that 1 10ve 
To hunt for violets in the April time.” 

We cannot all find ourselves afield, in quest of those blue 
heads that hide behind their leaves, but happily they do come 
before us, with many other blossoms, even amid the bustle of 
city life; and the demand for them is a healthy sign, proving 
that alike in country lanes and busy streets there is good mean- 
ing in this message of the flowers, “those that seek me early 
shall find me.” 

Such an application of the text is, however, but an echo of 
the grand eternal truth with which its words are charged. Let 
us take the whole of it :—*‘‘I love those that love me, and those 
that seek me early shall find me.” A. CyriL PEARSON. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
srantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2.000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the retwn of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence thal 
an article ts accepted. Publ cation in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Weaere stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
tho e contributions wihicr he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with ail descriplive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it ts desired tha’ the 
p o'ographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directea envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 


The Spring Field Trials. 
AST week we gave some account of the spring field trials 
of pointers and setters. These will be supplemented in 
July by meetings in which grouse and not partridges 
will be the quarry found, and owners or purchasers of dogs for 
the moors will be able to qualify or confirm their judgments of 
the dogs they own or desire to own before grouse shooting 
opens and business of the dog and gun begins in earnest. No 
one who has watched the results since the practical trial of dogs 
in the field supplemen'el the judgment passed on the show 
bench, can doubt the service done to sportsmen by the institution 
and gradual increase of field trials in this country. It is many 
years since ‘‘Idstone” recorded his opinion that ‘the whole 
race of setters needs refinement and speed.” The criticism 
would no longer be justified. But there is little doubt that had 
the dog show alone been the motive with the breeders of 
setters and pointers, the kind and calibre of modern dogs would 
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never have reached the practical excellence which it has now 
attained. Conducting and competing in these trials is Lard 
work, and if birds are not plentiful is a somewhat dull business. 
The thanks of sportsmen are therefore especially due to owners 
who, like Captain Pretyman at Orwell Park, put heavily- 
stocked partridge land at the disposal of the meeting. His 
example has been followed by others, and there is no reason 
why these competitions should not become more numerous and 
more popular as their objects are better understood. 

The aim of the promoters of these trials is not mezely to 
award a prize toa single dog or brace of dogs, but to act first 
as a make-weight against the unpractical side of dog breeding ; 
secondly, to give trainers some notion of the comparative 
excellence which training may reach; and thirdly, to give bond 
Jide buyers some idea of the real merits of the best animals in the 
market. As regards the first, breeding for points is corrected 
by results in the field. These check the idea that size and 
strength can take the place of activity and “nose.” The trials 
emphasise both these indispensable qualities, and prevent the 
setter or pointer from degenerating into “ fancy breeds.” A 
positive result also follows, for winners of trials are naturally 
selected as sires or dams, and perpetuate the invisible qualities of 
nose, brains, and docility. 

In regard to their effect on the art of dog-breaking, the 
trials stimulate excellence, not, of course, by direct effects on the 
dogs, but by showing their trainers the standard of training 
maintained elsewhere. Cheap fun has been made of these 
meetings. They have been ridiculed as ‘‘ competitive examina- 
tions.” The analogy is quite wrong from the first. The direct 
object of a competitive examination is to act as a “capacity 
catch'ng” machine, and the secondary object is to make the 
competitors aware of their own standard and shortcomings, 
and to stimulate personal exertion. The field trial is a ‘‘ capacity 
catcher ” to this extent—that it is extremely likely that a highly 
placed dog will beget useful offspring. A capacity for learning 
is transmitted, though the actual learning, or ‘‘ acquired ideas,” 
are not, asarule, inherited. The former we believe to be the 
vationale of the vexed question as to whether acquired habits are 
transmitted by animals, though we should much like to know 
whether any case of a purely acquired habit, like that of accurate 
rar ging, has ever been inherited by a puppy. 

But the main result of the trials is to prove and improve 
the capacity of the trainer. He is the person who really benefits 
in the first degree, and to such the discipline of a trial, if only in 
reducing over confid2nce in bad systems, or in teaching new 
ideas and ideals, is of thé utmost service. Naturally, the dog 
does not benefit specially by attending the meetings, except that 
he gains a few more careful days’ work at a useful time of the 
year. But as regards the animals, the innuendo of ‘*competition” 
fails of application. To buyers the trials are a useful guide, not 
only from the form of the winners, but because the mere entry 
of dogs is some guarantee of excellence. Besides turning out a 
number of highly-trained and useful animals, these field trials 
tend directly to increase the numbers of the breed, both of 
pointers ana setters. Many owners breed ard keep their dogs 
just because of the added interest which their capacity for being 
broken and trained to use affords. The setter or pointer has by 
that ‘the advantage over fancy degs. A clergyman or country 
resident who no longer shoots often takes to dog-breaking as a 
kind of half-way interest between sport and pastime. Then 
training becomes an object in itself; by such the field trial is 
looked forward to as the time for credit, Autos, and success. It 
also means money, actual and possible, for a high place in the 
trials means a high price for Don or Sancho. This encourage- 
ment comes at the right time. Walking first, and secondly 
driving, are by the nature of things supp'anting the setter; yet 
without him gcod single-handed sport is difficult. If we are to 
enjoy our quiet days as weil as our big ones, and if the charm of 
rough shooting is not to be a thing of the past, setters and 
pointers must remain reasonably plentiful and reasonably cheap. 
The tendency is for them to become? scarce ard dear, simply 
because the demand for them is yearly less by the owners of 
large shootings, who no longer require them. 

We think this would be a loss to our national sports, nor do 
we see why the setter, in any case, should ever be obsolete. 
The breed might be mainfained and the dogs trained mainly as 
retrievers of partridges, on a modified system. All progress 
means modification, and there is no reason why the intelligence, 
dash, and nose of the setter should not make him a better 
retriever by first intention than the black coated dogs, good as 
they are. Without for a moment disparaging these, they still 
have a remnant of the cross-bred about them. Slowness, clumsi- 
ness, and a want of touch with the owner’s wishes are all 
rather characteristic of thé modern retriever, good dog thovgh 
he be. In North Norfolk this is recognised, and some caretul 
sportsmen are replacing their retrievers by half-bred setters, and 
even by pure bred setters, broken to walk at heel and retrieve. 
They are clever and astonishingly quick, being on the wounded 
bird in an instant. In fact, it has been remarked that if turned 
loose in a turnip-field they would almost catch birds on the wing. 
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in Other Lands” which have appeared and will continue 

to appear in Country Lire, that we are disposed to 
request our readers to assist us and to contribute to the enter- 
tainment ef each other sm the matter. We shall at all times be 
glad to receive articles and photographs dealing with subjects 
coming within the purview of the title; and, where our corre- 
spondents do not feel equal to writing articles, the photographs, 
with a few supplementary notes, will be welcome. Of course 
we cannot guarantee publication of all photographs or articles 
submitted in response to this suggestion ; but we do venture to 
feel that, as the fascinations of life in the country are world wide, 
so it is our duty and pleasure to use Country Lire, which has a 
remarkably cosmopolitan circulation, as a channel of communica- 
tion between the great fellowship of sportsmen and naturalists 
all the world over. 


S" much interest has been taken in the articles on ‘ Sport 





There is wat to the knife between the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association and the Kennel Club, but we trust that it may not 
involve loss either of life or of temper. Our main feeling in the 
matter is one of regret, since there is no doubt that both institu- 
tions seek the same good object, the improvement of the many 
races of dogs, and ensue it. The questions at issue appear to be 
two; and, to be candid, we do not see how the Kennel Club can 
give way upon the first of them. The Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion demand that their annual meeting shall be recognised as a 
championship fixture, and at the same time they persist in 
excluding male exhibitors. It is reasonably clear that either the 
demand or the rule of exclusion must go. True it is that the 
best-known specimens of the noble Borzois, to say nothing of 
some toy dogs that are pretty and others that are merely weird 
and woolly, or quite naked, are in the hands of ladies. But that 
is an accident of the period, and there is no reason in life why the 
contemptible male should not possess as good a dog, or as odd 
a dog, as any woman. In the remaining point at issue there is 
not much substance. The Ladies’ Kennel Association will not 
publish in its catalogue the addresses of its exhibitors. That is a 
mere matter of reference, and there are endless books to which 
one may refer. ‘‘ Let not my address be known” is a futile 
aspiration in these days. 

Inspired by a report from a petty sessional court held in the 
New Forest, to the effect that several persons have been con- 
victed of poaching with catapults, the Standavd has published 
recently a very interesting article on this silent and deadly 
weapon. The New Foresters are mere amateurs, using stones 
for projectiles; yet they succeed even with them in laying the 
coney low. Properly constructed of the best elastic from 
Bedford, with one Swan shot or a few No. 5 for charge, catapults 
do great execution. Mr. J. G. Millais used one with great ad- 
vantage on one of his big game expeditions, not for big game of 
course, but to bring down edible birds noiselessly. Ourselves, 
when young, have collected many specimens of golden-crested 
wrens and titmice with this ancient Roman engine, and have 
stuffed them, more or less successfully, according to the direc- 
tions given in Mr. Rowland Ward’s book. - We have repented, 
of course, long ago; but the pleasant memories have outlasted 
the penitence. The catapult is, in truth, a very accurate weapon 
with which, besides small birds, we have killed a few partridges 
and pheasants and one snipe, sitting. Its silence is its most 
valuable quality. Also we have heard of its being applied to the 
science of dog-training. When a young retriever chases and 
won't come back, let him have some shot from a catapult a tergo. 
Ignorant of the source of pain, he believes it to be a judgment 
from heaven upon the evil-doer. 


It is at least conceivable that Sussex, once the busiest 
industrial centre in England, now the sleepiest and pleasantest 
district, apart from its watering-places, of rural England, may 
regain some of its former prosperity and lose much of its precious 
beauty. Its greatness as an iron-smelting county came from the 
abundance of its wood fuel. Now, in the parish of Waldron, and 
near the Heathfield Railway Station, paraffin gas has made itself 
visible in large quantities; where paraffin gas is, there also, in 
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the hinterland below ground, is petroleum, and any land-owner 
1.1 sleepy Sussex may one day “strike ile.” Whether the gas 
comes from the Kimmeridge clay. or from the seams of fibrous 
or of cannel coal which are known to exist, is not yet ascertained. 
But if by any chance there is ‘‘ free petroleum” within reach, 
there is a glad time in store for the land-owners of Sussex. 

A correspondent writes, ‘‘The readers of Country LIFE 
always want to know where to go, and, even more, where not to 
go, in search of sport; therefore 1 hasten to warn them, on 
hearsay grounds, against Kashmir.” I met recently on top of a 
coach a pleasant-spoken young man who had been trying to kill 
time and wild sheep and goats with fine heads in Kashmir. As 
he seemed to have nothing to do except to kill time, it perhaps 
was a matter of no great moment that he had wasted some months. 

3ut there are others who have less leisure. To them it may be 
worth while to learn, on the authority of this pleasant and com- 
municative and ephemeral acquaintance, that never was a place 
more * shot out” than Kashmir, and that you meet a man with 
a rifle round every corner. Officers on leave go there in great 
numbers. The new Kashmir game laws may produce some 
effect ; but what a blase world it is, to be sure. 








There is really very little difficulty about the question asked 
by a man of enquiring mind in Nature Notes. It runs thus: “A 
man engaged in ditching in this village has come across a 
quantity of hens’ eggs hidden by rats in their holes in the side 
and near the bottom of a ditch. The ditch was about a mile 
long, and its nearest point to a farmyard 2ooyds. A few of the 
eggs were broken, the rest were whole. They were distributed 
singly along the ditch, here and there, none being less than half 
a dozen yards apart, and consequently the rats must have carried 
them half a mile in many cases.” Asa matter of fact the rat is 
a powerful animal for its size, perfectly capable of carrying an 
egg in its fore paws and walking on its hind legs, kangaroo 
fashion. Also eggs are easily rolled and do not break readily in 
the rolling. Further, hens have a trick of nesting outside the 
farmyard. On the whole this is a mystery unusually free from 
obscurity. Rats, by the way, usually lighten the burden by ex- 
tracting some of the contents of the egg before carrying it away. 

American sportsmen—there are sportsinen as well as 
*‘snorts”’ in the States, and the latter are for the most part of 
-indifferent' reputation—are said to have become dissatisfied with 
the pace of their trotting horses, and to have taken to trying the 
antelope asa trotter. ‘One of these animals is being broken to 
harness to run in a sulky, and has already given evidence that it 
will be able to break the world’s record of a mile in rmin. 354sec.” 
But will the antelope trot? On that point we have our grave 
doubts. Meanwhile, our American friends may be reminded 
that this pitting of fere nature one against the other is an old- 
world practice. The childlike pleasure-loving Siamese excel all 
other races in the world, so far as we are aware, in making wild 
creatures disport themselves for their amusement. 

With wheat quoted at nearly three poundsa quarter in New 
York, the problem of our bread supply has suddenly become 
insistent above all others. True, the price is not such a very 
high one when compared with the general run of prices in years 
gone by. But the serious factor in the situation is that those 
who know most about the facts are alarmed at the. outlook. The 
real truth is that the world’s demands for wheat are greater than 
the world’s supply, and, for the first time for many years, 
consumption has overtaken and exceeded production. 


What this may lead to we have seen in Milan during the 
past few days. Hunger is the most potent force behind all 
revolutions. Hence it is that for the first time those of us who 
have been pointing out the serious national danger which exists 
in the fact that this country does not produce a quarter of the 
bread it eats are being listened to. The report of the Agricultural 
Committee which has been enquiring into our national wheat 
supply, ought to be read by everybody. Its recommendation 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to enquire into the 
whole question is well worthy of support. 


The English wheat crop never looked better than it does at 
the present moment, taking the time of year into consideration. 
The only danger to be feared is a too free growth of straw, which 
may send the crop down if we get heavy rains in July. But 
given some hot sunshine, the British farmer will reap such a 
crop as he has not had since 1868. If only prices keep up to 
their present level, he will once more see a return of prosperity. 


The tramway men in South London seem favoured above 
their fellows in other parts of the metropolis. Travellers by the 
Brixton line have been amused by the antics of the magpie 
which travels on the cable car between the station and 
Kennington, and now it seems that the Tooting tram men have 
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their favourite bird, this time a blackbird. On Monday last the 
conductor of the car upon which a friend of the writer was riding, 
as the car passed the Tooting stables, remarked, ‘‘ You see, he’s 
here again, sir,” pointing to a tree. ‘The gentleman happened to 
know that ‘‘he” was there again, as he had been for two or three 
years past, and so replied that he had seen the bird for several 
seasons. This answer seemed to please the conductor, who went 
on to say, “‘ Do you hear what he says, sir?’’ Nothing more than 
the ordinary blackbird’s whistle could be heard by the traveller, 
but the conductor, with almost a sneer in his tone at the flagrant 
want of intelligence on the part of his hearer, declared that the 
bird whistled as plainly as possible ‘‘Got yer whip; got yer 
whip?” It seems the men fondly fancy that the bird looks to 
them for protection from stone-throwing boys, and ‘‘ woe betide 
any boy who tries to harm our bird; he would not forget it as 
long as he lived.” ‘* He whistles to us when we get to the yard 
at half-past three in the morning, and keeps on till twelve, when 
he stops for tea. After his meal is finished he begins again, and 
keeps on till evening,” concluded the communicative conductor. 





Mourn all ye men and maidens who go down to Poppy 
Land with drivers and mashies and occupy your business in 
great sand dunes, for the earth has tottered and the crumbling 
cliff has fallen and the “‘ tee” of the seventeenth hole is destroyed 
and become a mere memory. Some ladies who were out walking 
and some labourers who were at work on the beach hada narrow 
escape, the tools of the latter being buried in a chaos of sand and 
clay. In all seriousness, the pace at which East Anglia is 
disappearing is becoming an alarming matter. The old Roman 
Station off the Norfolk coast has been submerged long ago; 
Cromer Lighthouse has long fallen; Sidestrand Church is a 
ruin, and the Tower of Eccles has fallen down. The case is 
clearly one for artificial defences against the invading ocean. 
But there are compensations in things. For reasons partly 
artificial the West Coast grows while the East vanishes. 
The Duke of Beaufort, who holds Royal rights in the Seignory 
of Gower, has we believe received much land in gift from the 
sea during his long life, and, if we mistake not, a rich coal tract 
has been added to the Stradey Estate, near Llanelly, in like 
manner. Still the defacement of a “ teeing” place at Cromer is 
a sad misfortune. 





The smuggling romance of which the story comes from 
Cornwall is entirely delightful. Of course it is shocking and very 
deplorable that it should be necessary in the last years of this 
civilised century for excisemen and preventives to make an 
armed descent on a score and more of alleged smugglers, and 
there is no just excuse for defrauding the Revenue. Nevertheless, 
our sympathies are with those natives of St. [ves and Newlyn 
and Mousehole who have been deprived of their kegs of French 
brandy and of their cheap tobacco, to say nothing of their 
romance. There is poetry, too, in some of the theories as to 
the manner in which information has leaked out. For example, 
many natives who are sober and religious folk in all matters 
apart from tobacco and strong waters put two and two together 
in this wise. The beautiful daughter of a fisherman married the 
“ young gentleman from the London headquarters of the Inland 
Revenue,” vulgo, the exciseman, Mr. Brock, and discovery fol- 
lowed. Non propter hoc quia post hoc (or as a printer once made 
the writer say, Non propter-horse quia fost-horse) is a good rule, but 
is seldom followed, and Exciseman Brock threatens to become 
as famous as Exciseman Gill. Again, since there are no prophets 
within reach, the friends of the smugglers are stoning the artists 
of the Newlyn school, whom they suspect of indiscreet babbling. 
But the artists could not possibly babble unless they knew 
something, and that is a dreadful thought. 

The proposed testimonial, inaugurated by Mr. G. L. Watson, 
the celebrated yacht designer, fully deserves the support of all 
yachting men, as it is for noless a person than Mr. John Harvey, 
of Wyvenhoe, who on returning to this country finds himself in 
rather straitened circumstances. It will be remembered that 
it was Mr. Harvey, in a now famous letter to Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
who first suggested the idea of yacht registry, to be conducted 
on much the same lines as Lloyd’s Registry of British and 
foreign built ships. At first it was proposed to form a separate 
association for this purpose, but many objections naturally sug- 

ested themselves tothis course; so when Lloyd’s Society came 
orward and offered to undertake the whole of the work, their 
proposal was accepted with acclamation on all sides. The first 
copy of Lloyd’s Yacht Register was published in the year 1878, 
and it has appeared annually ever since; we all know what an 
invaluable work it has proved itself to be for yachtsmen in general. 
But Mr. Harvey’s scheme did far more than this, for Lloyd’s 


‘Society framed special regulations for the building, equipment, 


and classing of wood, composite, and iron yachts. Prior to 1877 
few yachts were classed at Lioyd’s, for, in order to build a vessel 
under the society’s survey, the same weight of timber, etc., had 
to be used as in the construction of trading ships. 
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The decision of the Locil Government Board’s auditor, 
Mr. W. A. Casson, in the matter of the payment for the services 
of a water-diviner, which a certain Urban District Council had 
charged to the rates, will be read with a peculiar interest in a 
year when‘unusual scarcity of water puts a premium on any 
means by which one can hope to obtain a supply of that useful 
fluid in country places. We are not acquainted with the name 
of Mr. Leicester Gataker, the water-finder in question, but there 
is no reasonable doubt that he must have the credit of some 
reputed successes, otherwise the District Council would not have 
been likely to employ him. In the present case, however, he 
appears to have made the mistake of being unsuccessful. 
Probably if he had found water, according to his divination, the 
Government auditor might not have objected, though to say this 
is perhaps to charge him with an inconsistency. Probably, at 
all events, no ratepayer would have objected had the water been 
found, for it was at the instance of those who had to pay, in the 
first place, that the objection was raised. The conclusion, which 
District Councillors would do well to lay to heart, seems to be 
that if you employ a water-diviner to find water for your rate- 
payers, you do it at your own risk, and must be guided by the 
measure of your own faith. If your diviner finds water you may 
get his fees out of the rates. If he fails you most certainly will 
not. 





A singular commentary on the delays of those who govern 
is afforded by the case in point, for it is stated that Mr. Casson 
gave a precisely similar ruling against the same District Council a 
year previously, and that an appeal on the matter had been laid 
before the Local Government Board at that time, but had not yet 
been decided. ‘That is to say, if this can be accepted as an exact 
statement, that the wise men of the Local Government Board have 
taken twelve months considering their opinion about the water- 
diviner, but have not been able to deliver themselves of it even 
yet. We have a right to look forward to a very prodigious 
pronouncement when it appears; but in the meantime the delay 
seems a little hard on ratepayers, councillors, and diviners. 





The auditor, at all events, was at no such difficulty in 
speaking his mind. He relegated the water-divining business 
wholesale to the sphere of medizval superstition. The utmost 
that he would concede even to the honesty of the water-finders 
was that where the practice of divination was not deliberately 
fraudulent, it was perhaps explicable on the basis of self-deception, 
and relegated the water-finder to the class of persons of whom one 
Maria Giles is the legal type, it having been ruled in her case 
that ‘‘ the pretence of a power, either physical, moral, or super- 
natural ” (is this a legal distinction ?), “‘ and obtaining money by 
the false assertion of such power, whatever it may be, is an 
indictable offence under the letter of the statute, and within the 
mischief intended to be prevented by it.” So this is the sad 
position of Mr. Leicester Gataker, professional water-finder, 
according to the opinion of the Government auditor. He is of 
the company of Maria Giles and the rest of them, and water- 
finders had better beware. At the same time the auditor was 
perhaps wise to imitate more nearly the deliberate and prudent 
methods of the Local Government Board, whose servant he is 
and whose pronouncement takes a year and more in the hatching, 
for it has been proved more than once in the world’s history 
that it is not the part of the wise man to express disbelief in what 
may after all be a fact, though one cannot see the mode of its 
operation. 





Again we hear in the land the now familiar voice of the 
man who has turned trout into his lake, and finds after a time 
that they have ‘‘disappeared.” For a year or two they have 
risen to fly freely and given capital sport, but about the third 
year they have ‘“‘ disappeared,” continue to sulk at the bottom, 
or are all dead—as good as dead, at all events. This is no new 
cry, but the element of novelty in the case that makes it worth 
mentioning is that these are neither Loch Leven nor brown 
trout, but the ‘¢rainbow”’ trout; that is the latest fashion. 
These ‘‘rainbows” are a voracious people, so that there was 
reason to hope they might have gone on taking the lure of the 
angler until “‘ the other side of doomsday.” But even this last 
hope has failed us now. 





Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE HON. MRS. GERVASE BECKETT is the wife 

| of Mr. William Gervase Beckett, of Gledhowe, Leeds. 

Mr. Gervase Beckett. is the second son of the late 

Mr. William Beckett, M.P., brother to Lord Grimthorpe, well 

known as Chancellor and Vicar-General of York. Mrs. Gervase 

Beckett, formerly the Hon. Mabel Theresa Duncombe, is the 

daughter of the late Viscount Helmsley, M.P., who married 

Lady Muriel Frances Louisa Talbot, daughter of the nineteenth 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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FT HE gardens surrounding the beautiful house of Apethorpe, 
which has itself been, in some measure, described, are 
quiet and old-fashioned, with the true English charm, 

and there is a park of 200 acres, adorned by many fine and 
interesting trees. The entrance to the park is on the east 
side, and the approach is by a splendid drive margined 
with broad sweeps of turf as we go, which merge into the 
park-land beyond. ‘There is something peculiarly satisfying 
to the eye in this quiet and beautiful scene, and one scarce 
knows whether to admire most the velvety turf or the fine trees 
that cast their shade upon the green. 

The view from the south side has its attractions, too. Here 

there is a broad lawn, a feature that should not be wanting in 
any English garden where opportunities exist for creating it. 
The house rises well from such a foreground, and it may be 
remarked that it is a frequent mistake to. spoil a good effect by 
forming ineffective beds almost up to the windows, thereby 
destroying the sense of repose, and detracting from the stateliness 
of the mansion. Splendid yew hedges and ivy-covered walls 
separate the south lawn at Apethorpe from the fruit and vegetable 
gardens. 
- One of the most interesting spots upon this greensward is 
the yew hedge. There are, indeed, two such hedges, parallel 
with one another, and with rectangular grass-plots between 
them. For some years back the yews have been allowed to 
grow as they would, instead of being trained or kept within set 
bounds, so that one walks in the grateful shade of spreading leafy 
branches. The trees are of considerable size, and the lower 
boughs have been removed on one side. 

Conifers and the fir tribe generally appear to enjoy the soil 
and situation of Apethorpe. A very noble teature upon the lawn is 
a splendid cedar of Lebanon, although the tree uniortunately has 
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been severely damaged by a storm so fierce as to break the main 
trunk. In uther respects the cedar is perfect, and the splendid 
sweep of its sombre foliage is most beautiful and impressive. 
The main stem is over 2oft. in circumference, and the area 
covered by the spread of branches about 1ooyds. 

The north-east corner of the lawn is distinguished by a 
group of coniferous trees, as fine, perhaps, as will be seen any- 
where. Here is a Wellingtonia, planted out in 1858, and now 
reaching a height of 7oft., with a stem 12ft. round. The tree is 
not a favourite with everyone, owing to its stiff and solemn 
aspect, which is not agreeable in an English garden, and an 
avenue of it is particularly mournful. Moreover, during very 
severe weather it suffers severely, if it be not killed outright. 
The last hard winter punished the tree terribly over the greater 
part of the British Isles. Other Wellingtonias are planted at 
Apethorpe in various parts of the grounds. Thuja Lobii, Thuja 
gigantea, and other conifers are represented in the park by 
exceptionally fine examples. 

We must not omit to mention the specimen of the maiden- 
hair tree (Salisburia adiantifolia) trained upon the walls of the 
house. The position seems curious for a tree that is not tender, 
but Apethorpe is an old garden, where many things were planted 
when first introduced, and before much was known of their frost- 
resisting powers. The bi nches of this tree are trained out 
horizontally, and the stem is 3o0ft. high, and nearly 2ft. through 
at the base. The name of maidenhair is derived from the 
resemblance of its leaves to the little leaflets, if one may so call 
them, of the maidenhair fern. 

Another enjoyable corner of the Apethorpe garden is formed 
by the large flower-beds on the south-western portion of the 
lawn, which are gay through a large part of the year with varied 
colours. A number of beautiful perennials are seen in the long 
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borders, which, from the time of snowdrops until the starworts 
have faded, present an ever-changing and delightful picture. A 
long mixed border might well be in every English garden, for 
such a bed makes a home for a hundred sturdy and gay 
perennials —hollyhocks, starworts, delphiniums, irises, and many 
other flowers—so easy to grow that little expense in labour is 
necessary for some seasons after they have been planted. Where 
there are many trees this wild and varied colouring is particularly 
welcome. 

Passing from the domain of flowers into the vegetable 
garden, we come upon yew hedges that are almost perfect in 
symmetry and growth. More might have been written of the 
delights and pleasures of Apethorpe, for wherever we go, 
to the glass-houses or the open grounds, we find something 
to please and interest. Such surroundings as are depicted 
are the right and proper framework for a dear old mansion 
like beautiful Apethorpe, a typical house of the good old 
English kind. 








CYCLING NOTES. 





virtually opened with a bicycle polo match before a numerous company. 

The charming grounds were looking their best, and indeed it would be 
difficult to find a pleasanter spot from which to witness an afternoon’s sport. 
As for the polo itself, it must be conceded that it is a very pretty game to watch, 
and by no means devoid of possibilities for the future. Skilfully played, it is 
much more exciting than might be supposed as regards the game itself, while the 
actual collisions and tumbles are less frequent than would appear likely. As an 
object lesson, moreover, in the management of the bicycle the play is extremely 
interesting, for the art of steering is seen at its highest development. 

Those journals which provide the public with illustrated descriptions of 
cycling runs from London or elsewhere fulfil a useful purpose, but it is just as 
well that the information given should be up to date. In the Lady’s Fictorial 
lately was published an article on the road to Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. 
Giles, which contained the following passage with reference to the road from 
Shepherd’s Bush to Acton :—‘‘ The surface is macadam, and accordingly some- 
what bumpy, and in wet weather unpleasantly greasy.” As a matter of fact the 
macadam has been replaced by excellent wood pavement for three years past, 
and there is a continuous stretch of wood from Oxford Street nearly to Ealing 
Common; from which it would seem that either the. writer of the article 
had based it upon past recollections, rather than recent experiences, or that it 
had been pigeon-holed an unconscionable time. 

The extent to which the cycle is used nowadays on the Sabbath by the 
clergy themselves, and by church-goers who have some distance to travel, is 
considerable. Hence one is bound to feel no little amusement at the awful 
anathema which the Rev. F. de Witt Talmage has launched against Sunday 


Gh va HOUSE wore a very lively air last Saturday, when the season was 
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cycling in the course of a recent sermon in Chicago. He avowed himself a 
cyclist, and, preaching from the oft-quoted text, “As for the wheels, it was 
cried unto them in my hearing, O wheel,” he traced the amazing growth of the 
pastime in America, and expressed the opinion that the bicycle was one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind, and that it would increase the longevity 
of the human race by twenty, thirty, or even forty years. So far good; but 
thereafter Mr. Talmage descended into invectives against Sunday cycling, the 
-following being a sample :— 

‘*T am ready to make this statement, that ninety-nine-hundredths of all men 
and women who go bicycle riding on Sunday never have shown and never will show 
their faces inside of a church, and I do no more expect to see them inside of my 
own church than I would expect to see the devil leading one of our week-night 
prayer-meetings and trying to sing a psalm tune ; and there will be 500 lost for 
every stray one saved ; and, furthermore, I should never want to see Sunday 
bicyclists attend this church. If there is any one lesson which the church ought 
to teach, it is that of cleanliness ; and one of the mightiest of all blessings is that 
on Sunday we can wash ourselves and put on our best clothes, and with our 
wives and children come to the house of God. My brother, my sister, I ask, 
supposing to-day you were invited to an audience to meet the Queen of England, 
would you dare to walk into her presence in a pair of knickerbockers or courtesy 
before her in the awkwardness and the scarcity of a bicycle skirt? And what 
you would not do before an earthly king, would you here and now dare to do 
before your heavenly king ? ” 

The heinousness of wearing knickerbockers may be very great and very 
obvious ; but assuredly there was never a more unfortunate simile than this of 
‘‘an audience to meet the Queen of England,” in view of the fact that knicker- 
bockers, 7.e., Court dress, are precisely the things which those who have an 
audience of Her Majesty are required to don; and in the matter of ‘* awkward- 
ness,” does the trim-cut costume of the lady cyclist compare unfavourably with 
the three-yards train of the débutan/e; and if there be “scarcity” in the 
skirt of the former, is the corsage of the latter conspicuously ample ? 

Medical deliverances on the subject of cycling in its relation to health are 
not infrequently marred by an imperfect knowledge of the pastime on the part of 
the would-be mentor, and on that account occasionally do harm rather than 
good. One eminent physician, for example, declared not long ago that high 
gears were better than low where heart disease is concerned—a statement which 
all the doctors in the universe could not justify to a cyclist of practical experience. 
No such criticism, however, can be applied to the excellent article by Dr. E. B. 
Turner, entitled ‘* Health on the Bicycle,” in the May number of the Comfem- 
porary Review. Dr. Turner has been identified with cycling as long as most 
men, and possesses the unique qualification of a physician and an old racing-man 
combined. A one-time record-breaker himself, he should know something of 
the strain involved in contests of speed and endurance, while his professional 
practice must have brought him into close touch with the benefits and ills alike 
resulting from the pastime as at present pursued among all classes of the 
community. 

‘here is no uncertain sound, however, about Dr. Turner’s testimony to the 
healthfulness of the exercise. ‘‘ A bicycle ride,” he says, ‘*‘ combines the maxi- 
mum of fresh air and change of scene with the minimum of injurious effort, 
and to the delicate will afford exercise without exhaustion, and to the strong 
will open up the country and give access to places which otherwise would be 
unattainable to ‘those not blessed with riding horses.” The pitfalls of the 
pastime Dr. Turner discusses in a plain and intelligible way, and he lays special 
stress on the unwisdom of teaching children to ride before they are seven, enjoining 
caution even at that age. He places no limit of age at which old men may 
learn to ride, merely pointing out the danger of veterans risking the chances of 
overstrain, if they have previously passed a sedentary existence. Very helpfully 
Dr. Turner tells us, what Dr. Herschell sedulously avoided in his manual on 
‘‘ Cycling and Heart Disease,” how a man may know when he has overtaxed 
his strength, ‘* Under such circumstances,” Dr. Turner says, ‘‘the rider will 
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not be able to eat, he will be thirsty, hot, restless and feverish at night, and 
quite unable to sleep, and the next day will suffer from lassitude and a distinct 
disinclination for any form of exertion. If a rest be taken, these symptoms of 
fatigue will rapidly subside ; but if they be disregarded, and the offence repeated, 
Nature will step in to exact the penalty due to her outraged laws.” 

_ This is what the good sense of every rider who has passed through his 
novitiate will lead him to infer ; but it is very different from the vague indefinite 
warnings of the medical journals and of the Dr. Herschell before named. Dr. 
Turner rightly points out, moreover, that though it is possible for anyone to do 
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himself harm by over-riding, ‘it is not the only sport which has this failing ; 
men and women too have over-walked, over-run, over-climbed, and over-rowed, 
and but little notice has been taken of it. Cycling for the m ny is a new sport, 
and we live in the days of evening papers ; and at present every accident and every 
injury which in any way can be attributed to it, is commented and enlarged upon 
more than its merits deserve. The bicycle face, the bicycle hand, the bicycle foot, 
are myths, and even '‘ Kyphosis bicyclistarum’ need but provoke a smile, pro- 
vided only that the rider observe the good old cycling rule ; ‘Sit easily upright, 
and keep your eyes well in front of you.’ ” THE PILGRIM. 





“The Medicine Man.” 


\ 7 E have all been very much on the qui vive for “ The 
Medicine Man” during some considerable time. 
First, because it was to reintroduce, after many years, 
modern dress to Sir Henry Irving and his company; secondly, 
because it was the work of a famous literary critic and a gentle- 
man who has written some “up-to-date” and rather smart 
novels ; thirdly, because it was frankly confessed to be something 
closely akin to melodrama. On the first point the brilliant audience 
were not disappointed—the modern dress was there, and very 
nice it looked ; on the second point there was no room for cavil— 
Messrs. Traill and Hichens’ names were on the programme, and 
they appeared at the end of the play to acknowledge the recep- 
tion, such as it was, of their piece; on the third point there 
was reason for strong complaint ; not only was ‘“‘ The Medicine 
Man” not melodrama, but it was nothing at all. 

A mere narration of the “story” is its best criticism. 
Dr. Tregenna is-a famous, let us say a notorious, brain specialist. 
Everyone on the stage tells us this, so we accept it without 
demur. He takes poor people from the East End of London, 
who—like the Chicago animals which go in pigs at one end and 
come out hair brushes and sausages at the other—enter his 
‘‘ retreat” drunkards, wife-beaters, homicidal maniacs, and depart 
helpless idiots and useless logs. This is Dr. Tregenna’s ‘‘cure.” 
They no longer get drunk and beat their wives, they are simply 
idiots. This treatment not unnaturally breeds in the friends and 
relatives of his patients more terror and hate than gratitude. 
East End wives prefer black eyes to husbands with a vacant 
stare which is continuous and enervating. Dr. Tregenna’s 
method with patients from the West is only modified in degree. 
They go to him suffering from nerves and melancholia, and they 
leave him thoroughly cured of everything except a gentle mad- 
ness. This treatment is evidently highly popular, for Dr. 
Tregenna’s practice is immense, and he lives in a sort of palace 
at Hampstead. 

Why does he pursue this extraordinary course of conduct ? 
I will tell you. He is revenging himself on humanity. Yes; a 
woman he once loved married someone else—her foresight was 
wonderful—and ever since then he has been a man without a 
heart, but with a brain in a state of galloping enquiry. Science is 
his god. He can cure people of madness, but he prefers to make 
sane people mad. He likes to watch the stages. And all 
because a woman, very naturally one would think, preferred 
someone else. There is no suggestion that she played him false, 
or that the other man did more than any other man is entitled to 
do—won an unmarried woman for himself. Still, Dr. Tregenna 
swears a vendetta against humanity, and carries out his vengeance 
by turning the brains of dock labourers and fashionable ladies 
suffering from nerves. 

In the first act Dr. Tregenna prevents Bill Burge smashing 
his wife’s head witha poker. Bill goes away to consummate the 
operation eisewhere, but the doctor wills him from the pursuit of 
this pastizae and brings him back again. He also wills him into 
his retreat, there to develop his tendencies.towards homicidal 
mania. While he is succeeding in this enterprise he gives Burge 


. the run of the house, uses him as a servant, dispensing, appar- 


ently, with the usual domestics, and leaves knives hanging upon 
the wall for him to play with in case at any time he might like 
to go for the nurses or anyone else in the doctor’s absence. The 
dramatists do not give this reason, but none other occurs to me. 
There is a dramatic end to act one. 


The second act takes us to a ball in the house of Lord 
Belhurst in Mayfair. The doctor discovers that his lordship is 
the man who married the lady he wanted to marry. The doctor 
immediately scents r-r-revenge. In order to make this easy for 
him, Belhurst has the idea that his daughter is suffering trom 
brain trouble. There is no reason for his uneasiness, but other- 
wise, you see, the authors would not be able to pander to the 
doctor’s craving for other people’s brains. Belhurst sends his 
daughter to the retreat, and that is all that happens in act two. 

In act three we enter the retreat. Here the doctor has a 
nice large aviary and feeds his canaries with sugar. He is very 
fond of canaries; they have not much brain, I suppose. Here, 
too, he hypnotises the Hon. Sylvia Wynford, daughter of Lord 
Belhurst, and makes her play ‘‘ love me, love me not,” with a 
bunch of roses. His intentions in this matter are not obvious. 
The poor young lady is the image of her dead mother, and from 
now onward we do not know whether the doctor has fallen in 
love with her or is seeking to render her fit to inhabit Bedlam. 
True, a little later, he talks plaintively of his craving to have her 
always near him; but as he is steadily sapping her reason we do 
not know whether he is actuated by a desire to accomplish 
thoroughly his purpose or by a more humane motive. The odds 
are on the former. You see, being the daughter of the woman 
he loved, being a gentle, sweet, lovable creature, it is the most 
natural thing in the world that he should want to make her a 
maniac. Punishment should always fit the crime. Burge is 
wandering about, looking very dreadful, but not otherwise filling 
us with any great amount of interest. So far, we are following 
two distinct stories—we will call them stories for short—Burge’s 
story, and Sylvia’s story. Neither has anything in common with 
the other, but it is a merely antiquated idea that plays should be 
knit together, that there should be a common thread running 
through them. There is nothing to prevent Messrs. Traill and 
Hichens having twenty maniacs with twenty stories if they 
liked. That is all in act three. 

In act four we are still in the retreat. A garden féte is being 
given. Burge is enjoying himself amidst the guests—ladies from 
Mayfair among them. Sylvia, very mad—she is under the 
‘«’fluence ’’—is also wandering about. Considering that the 
doctor is expecting her father and others who know her, and that 
he is giving out that she is much better, his conduct in allowing 
her to be seen in her present remarkable condition is somewhat 
illogical. Here, too, the great doctor entertains his visitors, 
including the ladies, by bringing Burge forward to amuse them 
as the latest specimen of a homicidal maniac. To make fun ofa 
poor demented creature for the benefit of one’s guests, who 
include delicately nurtured women, is just the sort of thing that 
anyone would do. Nothing very much else happens in act four. 

In act five we remain in the retreat. Lord Belhurst finds 
out his daughter’s condition, and Tregenna tells him why he 
wants to be revenged on him. Belhurst has never heard ot the 
previous love affair of his wife, never knew there was anyone 
else who wanted to marry her. Tregenna evidently had not 
troubled to make enquiries on the matter ; he took everything 
for granted, and set about his universal vengeance forthwith. He 
now gives back Sylvia to her father and her lover, feeling very 
melancholy about it and very ill-used. He is strangled imme- 
diately afterwards by Burge. So long as he only looked at Burge 
his mastery over him was complete, but let him only touch the 
lunatic and he was done. The doctor had told us this beforehand, 
so we knew that it would happen just about the end of the play, 
otherwise there was no reason why Tregenna should put a finger 
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on Mr. Burge. The doctor dead in the middle of the stage 
brings the curtain down on the end of act five. 

There is nothing in the acting to call for comment. Sir 
Henry himself was as interesting, as magnetic as he always is: 
he has no chance of being much else. Miss Terry had only to 
wander about in an aimless sort of way and look sweet, which 
she did. The others were all good, including Mr. Mackintosh, 
who had merely to frighten us,as Burge. The play is beautifully 
staged. But, oh, what a night! Beis: 











gnashing of teeth, ‘The heart of the pittite fas Leen sure Wii aun, 

and the eyes of the gallery boys have been wet with tears, for the word 
had gone forth that Miss Letty Lind might not be seen in the new play at 
Daly’s Theatre shortly to succeed ‘* The Geisha.” There was a doubt on the 
matter, and from that doubt a wail went up, and Mr. George Edwardes was 
entreated to put things right. One of the theatrical gossips of the morning 
Press confessed to receiving quite a voluminous correspondence on the subject 


*FRUHERE has been much tribulation in the land, and some wailing and 
, > 


from playgoers in all parts of London, 

As a matter of fact it was not Mr. Edwardes’ fault at all. He was always 
willing that Miss Lind should remain a member of his company. It was the 
lady herself who hesitated. It was she who caused such national uneasiness. 
She it was who at one time had the intention of deserting the fold because she 
was not satisfied with the part provided for her in the new piece. However, 
the high contracting parties have entered into a fresh alliance, and it is now 
as sure as things human, or let us say things theatrical, could be that 
Miss Letty Lind will duly appear in Mr. Owen Hall’s new musical play at 
Daly’s Theatre. Consols are now firm. 

People have been asking since the production of ‘* The Medicine Man” at 
the Lyceum on what principle managers choose plays for presentation at their 
theatres. It certainly is an appropriate question. If it is possible for a great 
manager with the experience of Sir Henry Irving to be so utterly misled as to 
the qualities of a piece, how can the lesser lights hope to be able to carry on 
the business of theatrical management except as the wildest of wild gambles ? 
One can understand a manager being mistaken in his anticipatica of the manner 
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in which his patrons will receive his piece, but that a play so obviously unsuited 
to public representation as that of Messrs. Traill and Hichens’ should be pre- 
sented at the first English-speaking theatre in the world places the problem in a 
most difficult light. It does not seem possible that ‘‘ The Medicine Man ” 
could have been one of those works which sound so well when read in 
manuscript, and which prove so disappointing when seen on the stage. What, 
then, persuaded Sir Henry to produce it? Perhaps, one of these days, the 
manager will let us into the secret and relieve our curiosity. 

Messrs. Louis N, Parker and Murray Carson, the authors of ‘* Rosemary,” 
the charming play at the Criterion, ‘‘Chanze Alley,” which Mr. George 
Alexander is going to produce one of these days, and other clever works, are 
reputed to be the champion quick writers of the day. It is said that they 
usually complete a play—not counting the finishing touches—in a fortnight or 
thereabouts. Considering that a piece which really ‘‘ catches on” brings a 
fortune to its lucky authors, that a big success, with its rights all over the world, 
frequently nets £10,000 for the writer, and t! at twice, three, and even four 
times that amount are quite within the range of ‘‘ practical politics,” this is a 
very speedy way to make one’s ‘‘ pile.” Messrs. Carson and Parker are quite 
likely to hit this mark any day, and if they are going to do it after only a fort- 
night’s labour—or thereabouts—they will probably be regarded by a jealous 
world as exceedingly lucky young men. They are at present engaged on a 
Spanish play for Miss Olga Nethersole. This was to have been staged at the 
Lyric Theatre, but negotiations fell through, and now rumour has it that the 
actress is trying to secure Her Majesty’s while Mr. Tree and his company are 
on tour, 

A successful novel does not approach a successful play as a means of making 
money. It is an open secret that ‘* The Little Minister” will bring more 
golden reward to Mr. J. M. Barrie than all his books put together—and yet he 
is one of the most famous, popular, and successful novelists of our time. 

It is good news to learn—and this is not the ordinary theatrical manager’s 
‘“«Lluff’’—that ‘‘Lord and Lady Algy” is drawing larger audiences to the 
Comedy Theatre than Mr. Hawtrey has ever experienced before. This is the 
more satisfactory because even he considered the piece as only a ‘‘ stall” play, 
and thought that it was not of a nature to attract overflowing pits and galleries ; 
but the sturdy ‘‘ masses” have rallied round it equally with the ‘ classes,” which 
only goes to prove once again that a good play draws audiences from all ranks, 
that where the stalls go there goes the pit. There has hardly been an instance 
of a piece consistently and for any length of time attracting one class of pliygoer 
without the other. It is a curious thing, but a fact nevertheless. Of course, 
some plays draw the half-guinea and the half-crown public in different ratio ; but 
one has never seen for long together an empty pit and crowded stalls, or wvce- 
versa. If either part of the house is empty for any considerable period, the play 
may be looked on as something very akin to a failure. 

The success of ‘* The Belle of New York” is such that we shall probably 
see many more American musical farces before very long. Indeed, it has already 
been announced that arrangements are being made to that end. — So long as the 
thing is not overdone, there is nothing in this to regret. If it is overdone the 
managers responsible will find plenty in this to regret. 

What will Mr. W. S. Gilbert say to Mr. Sydney Grundy adapting ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers” for Mr. Tree? Mr. Gilbert, you know, holds very strong 
ideas about adaptations, and he and Mr. Grundy differ considerably in their 
estimate of the artistic standard of the work. As Mr. Grundy is our leading 
adaptor, and makes his adaptations success.ul, and Mr. Gilbert never adapts, 
while his original serious works are not invariably successful, this, perhaps, is 
not much to be wondered at. 


3 = ry. _ ry. 
UNDER THE ROSTRUM. 
FTE second bloodstock sale of the present season took place at Newmarket 
I recently, and although it was not of any great importance, and the prices 
realised were Jor the most part insignificant, it served to remind us of 
many pleasant gatherings to come round the sale-rings at Newmarket and else- 
where, and many a heavy afternoon’s work in store for Mr. Tattersall. A 
miscellaneous lot of Mr. E. B. Barnard’s, of which I thought the bay three year 
old filly by Zealot—Tintara very cheap to Mr. Tom Castle at 40 guineas, 
fetched ridiculous prices ; and it was not until the three year old filly by Senanus 
—Scotia was led into the ring that men began to bid in anything like earnest. 
Looking at her recent form, she cannot have been dear to Mr, C. Hibbert at 
1,000 guineas. A two year old filly by Ingram was given away for 30 guineas, 
but I thought that Beator, of the same age, and by Orvieto, well sold at 
7 guineas. I shall endeavour to see as many as possible of the yearlings that will 
be offered during the coming summer. and to give a brief description of each 
be‘ore they are sent up for sale, as also to give a few notes about all the most 
important of the bloodstock sales. 








sf ‘IME changes everything, and every day old institutions die out to make 

way for newer ones. In nothing is this more so than in the case of old 

race-meetings, and yet Cle ter has proved a prominent exception to the 
rule. There was a time when it looked like sharing the common fate, and then, 
being taken in hand by the right people, and galvanised into fresh lile by 
modern principles, it started on its new career as a gate-money meeting, and is 
now flourishing exceedingly. This year’s meeting, which began on Tuesday 
week, was successfully inaugurated with fine weather. good sport, and a 
very satisfactory attendance. The principal race of the day was the Mostyn 
Plate for two year olds, and this was won by a very promising débu/ante, the 
beautifully-bred filly by St. Simon—Hampton Rose. 

Never, for some years past now, has a better-class field gone to the post 
for the Chester Cup than was the case on the Wednesday. There was The 
Rush, who won it the year before last as a four year old, with 8st. 5lb., and 
now had only glb. more on his back; Merman, who beat him by a neck for 
last year’s Cesarewitch, with 12lb. the best of the weights, and now met him 
on only 4lb. worse terms; the plodding Piety; Labrador; that real good 
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stayer Carlton Grange ; an Oaks win- 
ner in Limasol; a very useful handi- 
capper in Telescope; and Laughing 
Girl, who started favourite at 5 to 1. 
Next in the market came Merman and. 
The Rush, at 100 to 8 each, and a 
very near thing it was bound to he 
between these two. For the Waler it 
was claimed that he nad made more 
than the average amount of im} rove- 
ment since winning the Cesarewitch, 
which seemed likely enough, since 
he had then been only six months 
in this country ; whilst, on the other 
hand, The Rush was probably unlucky 
not to have won that race. It is 
«dm'tted that he was short of a gallop 
or two, and even so he might have 
just got home if he had been waited 
with for another hundred yards. He 
was tackling a real glutton in Mer- 
man, to whom he was giving 12Ib. in 
weight, and another pound or two in 
condition ; and yet he played into the 
Waler’s hands by beginning to race 
with him halfway up the hill. It was 
this probably that lost him the race, and 


the result of last Wednesday’s handicap, Copyright A VIEW 


in which The Rush finished second and 
Merman fourth, goes far to prove that this was so, Laughing Girl’s chance 
was extinguished quite half a mile from home; Carlton Grange was outpaced 
about the same time, and Merman looked like winning as they came into the 
straight for home. The Rush, however, was not done with, and when he had 
settled Merman he apparently had only to go on and win, but he was not to 
have it all his own way after all. Fifty yards from home an unsuspected 
danger threatened him in the little-thought-of hurdle-racer Up Guards, who 
came with a rattle on the stand side, and beat him by a length. Less than a 
length behind the ill-fated Rush was his stable companion, Piety, who finished 
second last year, and close up Merman was fourth, 

The winner is an own brother to last year’s hero Count Schomberg, so 
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FROM THE CIiiY WALES. "COUNTRY LIFE." 
that it is unnecessary to say more about his breeding than that he is full of 
Birdcatcher and Touchstone, with one strain of Blacklock, through Voltaire. 
He was bred in Ireland by the late Colonel Lloyd, and he showed some fairly 
useful form on one or two occasions last year, and since then over hurdles. 
There is no doubt that a winter’s jumping has done him all the good in the 
World, as it always does, but after all he was very lightly handicapped with 
6st. 1olb. Merman is hardly the sort of horse to show his best form on such a 
cramped course as Chester, and the ‘* going” was probably all against him too, 
after the night’s rain. 

On Thursday the Ormonde Plate for two year ods was taken by Wolf's 
Hope, by Woll’s Craig—Plaything, who won by four lengths, and must be 
smart, as the majority of those who 
finished behind him had been well 
galloped at home, and were well 
fancied by their connections. Then 
cane the principal event of the 
afternoon, the Great Cheshire Handi- 
cap Stakes, for which Bellevin§ was 
made a hot favourite from Lady 
Ernie, Chon Kina, and The Keeve. 
The Irish five year old once more ran 
a pig, and coming into the straight 
Lady Ernie looked like winning easily, 
The Reeve, however, ran on in 
determined style from the distance, 
and was only beaten by a head, with 
Lady Fisher third. Lady Ernie is a 
five year o!d mare by Galliard—lady 
Peggy, by Hermit, her dam Belle 
Agnes, by King Tom out of Lady 
Agnes, and she therefore represents the 
invaluable cross of Voltigeur and Miss 
“Agnes. She won this race last year 
with 6st. 13lb., and on this occasion 
she carried 8st. 4ib. 

The Kempton Park authorities, 
in addition to the very able manner 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” in which they manage their affairs 
generally, seem to have actually 
acquired some mysterious control over 
the clerk of the weather ; and used as 
we are to propitious elements at the 
Sunbury fixtures, we could neverthe- 
less have hardly hoped for two such 
summer-like days as were Friday and 
Saturday last in such an unsettled 
month as this has been up to now. 
Needless to say, the stands and 
enclosures had been brightened up 
with new paint and quantities of 
flowers, and as the trees in the park 
are just beginning to put on their 
spring foliage, it was a bright and pic- 
turesque scene that met the eyes of 
arriving visitors. The principal event 
of the first day was the Royal Two 
Year Old Plate, and no victory has 
ever been more cordially welcomed 
than was that of the Prince of Wales’s 
chestnut filly Eventail in this event. 

This filly is a daughter of Ayr- 
shire, who, although he has been a 
long time about it, is bound a make a 
big mark at the stud some day, from 
Fanchette, by Speculum out of Reti- 
cence, by Vespasian, so that her pedi- 
gree is a remarkably symmetrical one, 
inbred as she is to Voltigeur on her 
two inside quarterings, and to New- 
minster on her two outside ones. She 
also gets another cross of Touchstone 
through Speculum, and a strain of 
Birdcatcher through Hampton, whilst 
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she strains back to such mares as 
Queen Mary, Honeysuckle, and Martha 
Lynn. That they were a moilerate 
lot that she beat is pretty well shown 
by the position occupied by No 
Trumps, who was only beaten by a 
head ; but she is probably a bit better 
than this form makes her out. 

We have seldom seen a more in- 
teresting Jubilee Stakes than last Satur- 
day’s, or one in which so many candi- 
dates were genuinely fancied by their 
connections. At the last moment 
nothing would go down but Dinna 
Forget, whom Robinson declared was 
as good as ever he was. As they 
cantered to the post nothing went 
so well as Captain Greer’s beau- 
tiful horse, and General Peace. 
Berzak went well, too, but Bride- 
groom’s high fighting action did not 
suxgest his victory, and the favourite I 
thought went rather short and scratchy. 
Neverthe'ess these two ran a tre- 
mendous race home, the neat natty 
little brown son of Loved One just 
winning by a head, with Minstrel, 
who hardly looked to me like being 
at his best, a good third, General 
Peace fourth, and Kilcock, who ran a 
great horse, and looked like winning 
once, fifth. The winner is one of the 
handsomest horses in training, and 
only wants a little more size to be 
faultless. 

The National Hunt 
1897-98 has come to an end, and no 
explanation has been made public of 
a case that has not yet been forgotten. 
Facts are stubborn things, and if, after 
what happened, the public came to the 
conclusion that there had been a con- 
spiracy to defraud them, who could be 
surprised ? It is the public who sup- 
port racing; without them it would 
not last a week ; and although they 
are a long-suffering body, it is hardly 
wise to try them too much. The 
questions which people are still asking, 
and which they have a right to have 
answered, are as follows :— 

1. Why was it that two or three 
well-known bookmakers were never 
tired of laying against one horse in 
a certain recent steeplechase, although 
he obviously possessed a great chance ? 

2. What were the grounds for the 
rumours that he would not see the 
post ? 

3. Why was he left in until one 
hour before the race, when it was 
known on the previous day that he 
could not get to the course in time to 
run? 


season of 


4. What was the object of all the 
mystery about the horse ? 

5. Why this mystery about the 
explanation ? 

Kacing has a host of enemies, 
who are ever on the alert to attack it ; 
surely it is madness to play into their 
hands. Simply to say that a thing is 
what it ought to be will not make it 
so, nor will it make the public think it 
is. Unless it can be promptly and 
clearly shown to the world in general 
that there was nothing obscure about 

e*he proceedings in connection with 
this horse, the public will probably 
cease to take any interest in the 
sport, or to have any confidence in 
its rulers, and racing under National 
Hunt rules will have received a dead- 
lier blow than any that its worst 
enemies could have dealt it. 


Sheffield Lane Stud 


FTER saying good-bye to Mr 
Platt’s famous establishmet. 


at Bruntwood, where Kendal 
still holds court, surrounded by a 
brighter halo of glory than ever since 
the mighty deeds of his great sor, 
Galtee More, I made my way across 
country to Sheffield. It is not ar 
attractive town, I admit, and its 
somewhat smoke-laden atmosphere is 
hardly suggestive either of health or 
pleasure. And yet the surrounding 
country is some of the most beautitul 
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in England, ana the pure health- 
giving treezes which blow across its 
immediate outskirts from the adjacent 
moors act like a tonic on anyone used 
to the less bracing air of the Southern 
Counties. In days long past the 
Sheffield Lane paddocks were in the 
possession of Sir R. Jardine, and the 
Two Thousand winner, Pretender, was 
sull standing there. Since then they 
have passed into the hands of that 
popular local sportsman,. Mr. G. A. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson very kindly met me 
at the station, and after a visit to the 
club, which was anything but unwel- 
come after a long, tedious journey, we é 
at once took carriage for Sheffield ; 
Lane. Nothing seemed changed since Pe 
I was there last, until we went into 
the first box, and there, instead of old 
Pretender, stood a far more beautiful 
horse than ever he was. This was 
Ragimunde, one of the best bred and 
stoutest horses that ever looked through 
a bridle. How he has improved, too, 
since the days when he was still in 
training. In those days, for all his 
wiry, well-balanced frame, his quality, 
and beautiful stealing action, he was 
rather lacking in substance’ and power. 
Let me try to describe him as he is now. A lonz, low, muscular horse, of the 
hard, wiry type, but beautifully turned, of exquisite quality, and of sufficient 
power and substance to carry a heavy man to hounds. He is short on his top, 
stands over a lot of ground on the best of legs and feet, and shows beautiful 
quality in his forehand, and honest bloodlike head. Such is Ragimunde now, 
and I know of no more perfect combination of quality, use, and symmetry 
anywhere. His breeding speaks for itself. By Petronel, son of Musket 
(Toxophilite and West Australian), the best staying blood in the Stud Book, 
and Crytheia (Bay Middleton and Ion), out of Ragman Roll, by Beadsman, son 
of Weatherbit and Mendicant, and therefore inbred to the stout house of Tramp, 
her dam Valtz, by Voltigeur out of Lady Di, by Faugh-a-Vallagh. What a 
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pedigree this is, full of the stoutest blood, with six strains of Whalebone, two of 
Tramp, one each of Catton, Melbourne, and Blacklock, and going back to such 
mares as Brown Bess, Miss Letty, and Martha Lynn. His last season’s crop of 
foals were his first, and there are some real good-looking ones amongst them. 

The first mare I was introduced to was the stout, short-legged, deep- 
bodied Indian Empress, by Zealot out of Aurora, by Rataplan. This 
is a very nice little mare, and she had a big brown foal (now a yearling) 
by Merry Hampton, who is therefore inbred to Rataplan, and so might 
make a very good horse indeed. Glentruin, by Y. Melbourne out of Calvine, by 
Blair Athol, is an old mare, but a fine big roomy sort, and she was followed by a 
really good colt foal of Ragimunde’s. Close to these two was Cherry Bloom, 
by Florentine, with a good first foal, a 
colt, by Theophilus ; and then I came 
across that nicely bred mare Palmula, 
by Camballo out of Palmetto, by 
Beadsman, a good square,  short- 
legged, level-made sort, and as her big- 
boned yearling colt by Ragimunde is 
inbred to Beadsman, he is sure to 
make a race-horse. Constance, by 
Lord Ronald out of Europa, by 
Trumpeter, is a strong, big-boned 
mare, quite of the Stockwell. type ; 
und Lady Liberty is a nice young 
mare, by George Frederick out of 
Ikeata, by Queen’s Messenger.  Per- 
haps of all Mr, Wilson’s mares I liked 
best the maiden four year old by Royal 
Hanrpton out of Vanadis, by Doncas- 
ter, her dam Freia,. by Hermit. No 
one takes more trouble over his blood- 
stock than does Mr. Wilson, and 
no doubt some more Pretenders will 
be bred on this historic ground, 


Notes on Breeding. 


~“OR many years I have made a 
} practice of looking carefully 
over any horse that I have just 
seen win an important race. It is 
always interesting, and usually instruc- 
live, to note the good and bad points, 
and to try and trace some reason for 
the excellence of the horse. 

Let us study the pedigrees of the 
three most important winners of re- 
cent days. First of these we will take 
Disraeli, winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas. That this isa really good 
colt he has now shown conclusively, 
and he won his great prize as much 
as anything by stamina. How is he 
bred? His sire, Galopin, one of the 
speediest horses that ever put foot on 
a race-course, and a fair stayer as well, 
was inbred to Blacklock, with a close 
strain of Birdcatcher on his sire’s side 
and of Flying Dutchman on his dam’s ; 
whilst his dam, Lady Yardley, is by 
Sterling (Birdcatcher on Touchstone) 
out of Leda (Sheet Anchor on Touch- 
stone). Biacklock and Birdcatcher 
always nick, through certain, of their 
descendants, just as Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone always do, and Disraeli 
is inbred to all these three. _ His sire 
possessed tremendous speed, whilst his 
dam is full of the stoutest blood in the 
Stud Book. Howthen could Disraeli be 
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anything but a good horse, unless he were deformed or wrong in his temper? Ile 
is, too, a remarkable instance of the unfailing accuracy of the figures, there being 
no less than twenty-six running or sire figures in thirty-two quarterings of his 
pedigree. Results have taught us that the No. 12 family bears very close 
inbreeding to itself. Sterling, Oxford, Weatherbit, Sheet Anchor, all close 
ancestors of Lady Yardley and Voltaire, to whom Galopin is inbred, wre all of 
this family, so that Disraeli is another prof of this law of breeding. 

Let us look now at the pedigree of Nun Nicer, who won the One Thousand 
Guineas. To a certain extent she is bred not unlike Disraeli, being full of 
Bir.icatcher and Touchstone, though she has no Weatherbit blood, and only one 
strain of Blacklock instead of two. Hers is a curiously symmetrical pedigree, 
her paternal grandam and her maternal grandsire both representing the cross of 
Touchstone on Ion, whilst on both of her outside quarterings she goes back to 
Birdcatcher, that on the top being inbred to that horse, whilst the lower one 
brings in a cross of Blacklock to nick with its Birdcatcher strain. Here is 
abundance both of speedy and staying blood beautifully arranged, whilst her 
pedigree represents the best possible combination of sire and running figures. In 
fact, if Common was ever to make a great sire, Priestess was the very mare to 
mate him with, and their union has resulted in the first classic winner he las 
ever sired. 

Another horse that has made his mark dwing the present season is the 
Australian-bred Newhaven II., who, both at Epsom and Newmarket, has 
shown that he is not only a thorough stayer, which we knew before, but that he 
also possesses plenty of spee’l as well. There is a link lost in his pedigree five 
generations back on his dam’s side, the lowest of his thirty-two ancestors having 
lost her identity, and appearing in his pedigree as ‘‘a mare bred in N.S.W.” 
The rest of his dam Oceana’s lineage, however, is very stout, her sire being St. 
Albans (Birdeatcher on Touchstone), and her dam Idalia, by the staying Tim 
Whiffier, grandson of the stout Van Tromp. Newhaven also inherits much of 
the speediest as well as the stoutest blood in our Stud Book through his sire 
Newminster (Australian), who was by The Marquis, son of Stockwell (Bird- 
catcher) and Cinizelli, by Touchstone, out of Spa, by Leamington, son of Faugh- 
a-Ballagh, by Sir Hercules out of The Baron’s dam Guiccioli, her dam Satanella, 
by Newminster, son of Touchstone. 

These three pedigrees then all point the same moral, namely, that the blood 
of Birdceatcher is the very best foundation possible, and that it is almost 
impossible to have too much of it; also that when the other figures have been 
right it has always nicked successfully with Touchstone ; and that the com- 
bination of his son Oxford and Blacklock’s son Voltaire is always certain to 
produce great results. It is true that we knew all these things before, so that it 
teaches us nothing new, but it is always instructive to look and see how each 
celebrity confirms, or stultifies, the accepted laws of breeding race-horses, and 
interesting tu draw our own conclusions therefrom. 








’ TUE new polo sexson cannot be said to have opened auspiciously as regards 
] weather, and the last fortnight’s rains, much as they were wanted by 
agriculturists, could have been cheerfully dispensed with by poloists. 
The Hurlingham ground was very soft when Messrs. L. McCrery, Kawlinson, 
W. McCrery, and Buckmaster (back), representing the club, rode out, for the 
first match of the season, to oppose the Blues, championed by Messrs. RK. Ward, 
Marjoribanks, Rose, and Captain Fitzgerald (back), and so it was not as good a 
match as it would otherwise have been. The club had all the best of it 
at first, but the soldiers took a lot of beating, although in the end they suffered 
a rather unlucky defeat by three goals to two. — It looks to me good odds on the 
Blues winning the soldiers’ tournament this year. 

The club was looking its best on Saturday last, but the ground was still 
very slow from Thursday’s heavy rain. A home team, for whom Lord Har- 
rington did good service, beat the 12th Lancers by six. goals to four ; and then 
an Old Cambridge team beat an Aldershot quartet by eight goals to five, Mr. G. 
Heseltine scoring five goals for the winners. Owing to the state of the ground, 
however, the play was neither interesting nor important, whilst, as nearly all 
London had gone to Kempton Park to see Dinna Forget win the Jubilee Stakes, 
there were not many spectators. 

Progress is ever the order of the day at Ranelagh, and among the improve- 
ments of this year a prominent feature is the new pavilion, This is a very fine 
building indeed, containing every modern requirement and convenience, admirably 
arranged, and very skilfully contrived to afford the best possible view of the 
ground to every one of its occupants. Its elevation, too, is decidedly artistic, 
and, in addition to its utility, it is quite an ornament to the ground. 

The Handicap Tournament, with which it is opening its season, has 
obtained a very satisfactory entry. It was to have been played out last week, 
but unfortunately had to be postponed on account of weather; after C team, for 
whom Lord Shrewsbury played in great form, had beaten G by four goals to 
three, and A had easily disposed of F. There will be some good play seen before 
this tournament is decided. 

There will be plenty of interesting polo to be seen at Ranelagh next week. 
On Monday the club will oppose subalterns of both the 15th Hussars and the 
2nd Life Guards, and on the following Saturday there ought to be a good 
match between the 12th Lancers and Ranelagh, if the latter do not play too 
strong a team. A Buenos Ayres team and the Old Cantabs will also be pitted 
against the home club on Wednesday and Saturday respectively. On Saturday 
next’ (the 14th) the club will put two teams into the field, one to fight the 
Aldershot Division and another to oppose the Blues. 

Among other matches that have taken place this season, Eden Park beat a 
team of the Blues on the same day that another team of the same regiment was 
opposing Hurlingham, and on the same afternoon played a tie against 
Chislehurst. I also hear that the Plymouth Polo Club is going very strong, and 
that the Liverpool Club expects to have the best season it has yet had. 
There was a great show of polo ponies at Ball’s Bridge in the Punchestown week, 
and Major Remington was very much to the front with Vic and Phoenix, both 
well known at Hurlingham and Ranelagh. We are likely to see some very good 
polo for the Inter-Regimental Tournament this year. Outpost. 
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ForRTUNE’S YELLOW Rose. 

\ TISITORS to the last April meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in 

the Drill Hall, Westminster, were charmed with the boxes of Fortune’s 

Yellow Rose from Lord Wantage. We h« je seldom seen a finer display 
of this somewhat fick!e flower, but very beautifu’ un its loose graceful form, that 
reminds one of the hybrid Tea Viscountess Folkestone. In size and shape 
Fortune’s Yellow variety may be compared to this lovely kind, but there is a 
difference in colouring. The former displays a variety of tender tints—buff, 
apricot, softest rose, and other shades mingling together, the half-opened buds 
quite crimson sometimes, as if dyed by a summer sun. We have seen this Rose 
happy on warm open walls, but, like Maréchal Niel, it is more certain under 
glass. The flowers hang gracefully on the slender stems. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM (THE Wuire Woop LILY). 


A fair flower in beauty at the present seasoa is T. grandiflorum, and we 
lately saw a superb specimen in a pot bearing between 100 and 200 of 
the large spotless white flowers. This is a good way indeed to grow the plant, 
keeping the soil during the season of growth quite moist and affording shade. 
When growing in the shady North American woods this Trillium seeks moisture 
and shelter from hot suns, hence in our own land it must have similar treatment. 
When grown in some moist leafy nook, amongst deciduous shrubs, or by the 
margin of beds filled with peat-loving things, as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Heaths, 
and Kalmias, it is thoroughly at home. 


THE LUPINES, 


These form a beautiful family of garden flowers, comprising annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. The kind illustrated is the white variety of the 
perennial Lupinus polyphyllus named albus, which, as the illustration depicts, 
produces tall spikes of bold flowers, a. a group of either this or the \bluc- 
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F. Mason Good, A CROUP OF THE WHITE LUPINE, Copyright. 
coloured type, alone or in association, is welcome indeed in border or 
by woodland walk. L. polyphyllus and its variety are amongst the most 
handsome of garden flowers, the leaves pretty also, and the plants will 
thrive almost anywhere. We enjoy them keenly in the half shade of the wood- 
land, where the colouring is thrown into strong relief by surrounding verdure. 
The annual Lupines are graceful and varied in their colouring, and seed sown in 
April will give flowering plants early in the ensuing summer, the spikes being 
valuable to use for decorations. The yellow tree Lupine (L. arboreus) is a 
handsome bushy plant, about 4ft. high when in full health, and effective in colour, 
as the yellow flowers are produced in rich abundance, whilst the perfume is 
grateful. A rather warm sheltered spot must be chosen for the tree Lupine, as it 
is not very hardy. Tiants are, however, easily raised from seed, 
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DAPHNE GENKWA. 


A very pretty little shrub in bloom now is this distinct Daphne, which was 
brought by that intrepid traveller Fortune from Japan in 1866. It is becoming 
better known than heretofore, but such a shrub should not remain uncommon, 
because it responds well to artificial warmth by expanding freely its soft 
lilac-coloured flowers, which cluster upon the leafless shoots. One desires as 
much variety as possible in the greenhouse in spring, and this D. Genkwa will 
give. We get, too, a delicate fragrance, not so powerful but as sweet as the 
Mezereon iself. When planted in the open, of course choose a sheltered 
corner for it where the soil is peaty. 


DAFFODILS FROM SEED. 


The glor.ous results that have come from skilful hybridisation of Daffodils 
by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart and others have aroused more than passing 
interest in a fascinating pursuit. It is not difficult to raise the bulbs from seed ; 
but much patience is necessary for the work, as several years, sometimes as many 
as seven must elayse before flowers appear. When new ‘“ breaks ” are required, 
that is novelties produced by crossing distinct varieties, then the pollen of the 
one kind must be conveyed to the stigma of the other, using a camel’s-hair brush 
for the purpose. — Label each cross with the names of both parents, and choose 
first of all vigorous varieties which are likely to flower more quickly than the 
delicate Narcissi, of which we may instance Corbularia Clusi. | When the seed 
is ripe sow it in a shallow thoroughly drained pan of good soil, a compost made 
up of loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sharp silver sand being suitable. Place this in 
a cold frame, and when the bulblets have passed about a year in the pan, plant 
them in the open greund, preparing a bed for the purpose. 

A BEAUTIFUL FAMILY OF FLOWERING TREEs. 

A beautiful race of flowering trees and shrubs is that known botanically as 
the Pyrus, to which belongs the pear tree we value for its beauty in spring and 
its harvest of fruit. But allied to this familiar orchard tree are many charming 
Pyruses, which add gaiety to the garden in April and early May. We were in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, a few days ago, when the Pyruses were in beauty, and 
either planted in groups or as single standards on the grass. We enjoyed the 
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6 E’VE got twe 
pups,’’said young 

Daniel, embol- 

dened by observing the gen- 
tleman’s amenities towards 
liessie; ‘shall I show ’em 
yer? One's got white spots.” 
Young Daniel was Dorcas 
KXnott’s boy, and the invitation 
was addressed to Maynard 
Gilfil, when that honest 
country parson was in the ex- 
tremity of despair about his 
beloved Tina. The passage, 
which is extracted from 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” is 
no doubt well known to every 
reader. Primarily it is an 
instance of the consummate 
art with which George Eliot 
could relieve a tragic or a sor- 
rowful scene with a touch of 
homeliness and humour. It 
shows too that this great and 
human writer understood the 
nature of childhood to a nicety. 
The children, it may be, saw 
that Gilfil was depressed, and 
the sturdy boy strove to raise 
his spirits by offering to him 
a treat which was the very best 
he could think of. All honest 
children love puppies, and the 
children that do not love them 
are not likely to turn out well. 
Before me are four pic- 
tures, to the first of which the 
artist has given the title In 
CommittTEE. Doubtless the 
four solemn pups are ponder- 
ing something which calls for 
the power of consideration 
which they possess; not that 
the matter which they ponder 
need be of great importance, 
for it takes very little to make 
a three months’ old pup look 
like a philosopher. Probably 
the problem half-formed in 
their minds is how on earth 
they are to get down from the 
marble slab on which they 
have been perched. The little  /7vita. 
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free blossoming of a group of P, Malus floribunda and atrosanguinea, which has 
darker-coloured flowers and buds. These varieties are of extreme elegance, the 
long, slender shoots wreathed with flowers, which long continue fresh and fair. 
If only one Pyrus is chosen it should be either floribunda or atrosanguinea, 
which form a dwarf tree, almost shrub, and may therefore be planted in small 
gardens. Another fine kind is the Chinese double-flowered Crab (P.M. 
spectabilis), which grows into quite a tree from 15ft. to 25ft. in height, spreadin 
in growth, and almost hidden in April beneath a covering of large, semi-doub'e 
pink flowers, the deep crimson buds in rich relief. Of course, the common Crab is 
sufficiently picturesque for the best garden, and the Siberian Crabs are delightful 
also—graceful, shapely trees, smothered with white flowers at this season, a snowy 
mantle to be followed later in the year by crimson fruits. Few flowering trees 
are so bright and so thoroughly hardy as the Siberian Crab. P. M. baccata is 
its botanical name. LP. M. Toringo and P. M. coronaria are valuable, and we 
must not forget the well-known Pyrus japonica or Cydonia japonica, of which we 
recently wrote in COUNTRY LIFE. 


PANY FLOWERS, 

Messrs. Kelway and Son have sent us a boxful of their beautiful herbaceous 
Pweonies from under glass, ‘¢as orerunners of what will be in a month’s time.” 
They also add that ‘* these were grown without heat but of course under cover. 
They seem to us more lovely at this time of the year than even in June. The 
full use of the Pxeony has not yet been recognised.” We quite agree with these 
great growers of the Peony, but with such beautiful kinds as those sent this 
flower cannot long remain in the background. We know that each year it is 
grown more largely in gardens. Messrs. Kelway sent flowers of Prince George, 
a rich crimson, very double ; Agnes Mary Kelway, a charming flower, double, 
and soft rose ; Rossini, double, rose purple ; and Fairy, single, rose. Many of 
the Pieonies are sweetly scented, and a large bowlful in the house gives a 
perfume rich as that of Roses. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of its branches. 
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gentleman couchant on the 
proper left has given the 
matter up for a bad job; the 
others are not-satisfied. Their 
pedigrees have not been re- 
vealed to me and, assuming 
them to be of one litter, it is 
doubtful whether revelation is 
possible. There are dogs 
which, like some _ primitive 
savages, trace their ancestry 
in the female line, since there 
alone is certainty. There are 
, too, like that of the 
Devonshire poacher, who was 
wont to say of his familiar 
friend and associate, ‘‘ There’s 
span’l and collie, and terrier 
there, and greyhound and 
Pomeranian, and a bit of a 
doormat in un too; ah! there 
was a lot of breeds went to 
the making of he.’”” Ore whole 
black, quite smooth, with white 
stockings and shirt-front, one 
white with a varmint spot over 
the left eye, one whole white, 
and one spaniel-headed and  /7ith. 

fluffy in coat—one cannot class 

them. But they are charming playfellows for the children, and no 
doubt the well-bred mother thought blackie was divinely beauti- 
ful. Ifthey be permitted to survive, which is doubtful in a world 
grown nice about breeding, they will doubtless be as sharp as 


dogs 
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WHERE’S OUR DINNER? Copyright 


ferrets, and account for many a brown rat between them. Here 
you may see them twice with the baby; and from the picture 
entitled INFANTRY AT Mess you may infer something of the 
intentions of the breeder, and of his hopeful or humane disposi- 
tion. The baby is patronising them just now, and blackie, his 
mother’s favourite, and ever so much stronger and broader 
chested than his brethren, is taking the lion’s share of the meal. 
By the way, few breeders take the pains to see, not only that 
puppies are fed sufficiently and often enough, but also that the 
strong do not eat more than their share. No doubt if one could 
see—well—the part of his body where blackie has stowed the food 
that was meant for four, his figure would be shockingly rotund. 
But why, without pretending to omniscience, is it safe to say 
something of the intentions and disposition of the breeder? The 


“fact is that those stumps of tails, especially blackie’s sticking 


proudly up into the air, tell their own tale. It may not be 
humane to dock a fox-terrier’s tail—to be candid, there are few 
things uglier to my mind than a fox-terrier with a complete tail— 
but it is certainly more humane to dock than to drown. It is to 
be inferred, therefore, that the original intention of the breeder 
was to become possessed of a litter of fox-terriers ; and, if he or 
she has been compelled to learn that ‘ the best laid plans gang 
oft agley,” at least it has seemed kind to allow the puppies to 
live.. In the third picture baby is no longer patron and ruler 
among the pups. They are hungry, and the sleepiest and most 
placid of the lot of them has startled little Benjamin, who is 
positively snorting with indignant surprise. But Benjamin is 
full of pluck; for he has grown up with the pups and knows that 
there is no harm in them. 

The picture BrorHers IN Arms is absolutely true to nature, 
that is to say, to dog nature and little girl nature. Benjamin’s 
sister, a sturdy healthy little girl, encouraged, if one may be 
presumed to guess, to live healthily in the open air, and to gather 
strength from the sun which plays freely on her cheeks, is 
treating two of the puppies as little maids of her age always 
treat little dogs. She has cuddled them one under each arm. 
There they hang, with fore paws splayed out and _ hind 
legs disposed anyhow, looking miserable. But they are quite 
happy really. Missy has patronised them and nursed them 
ever since they opened their eyes, her toys have been their 
toys, and she would not hurt a hair of their bodies for all 
the world. CANICULUS. 


MY CANINE CHUMS. 


F there is one th’ng more than another about me that seems to give my 
fancier acquaintances pain, it is that I keep so many rubbishy dogs about 
the place. For one who knows all about the different breeds and 

occasionally has hed the honourable, if arduous, duty thrust upon him of dis- 
tributing the honours at various canine ‘‘ fixtures ” in the district, this apparent 
idiosyncrasy of mine occasions unlimited and acrid criticism, som« times reaching 
the innocent point of sarcastic banter, often degenerating into villainous abuse. 
I daresay they are right, and I should be sorry to entertain the thought that the 
disinterested admonitions of one’s friends should be otherwise than sympathetic 
anl well meant. But however illogical, not to say idiotic, my position in this 
matter may appear, it is simply the result of a train of circumstances from which 
I have no power, perhaps not very much anxiety either, to extricate myself. 
The fact is, the only dogs I ever really fancied as chums were dogs that nobody 
would aspire to own. Years ago when I was gone on pedigrees, blue blood, 
purity of descent, and kindred notions it might have gone hard with me to own 
any other than the Vere de Vere of a breed, but when that marvellously coated, 


phenomenally small-eared, miracle collie of mine, Earthly Perfection, lost 
himself at the end of our street after three years’ residence here, I grudged the 
half-crown which I gave to the urchin who brought him back to the fold. He 
wandered again soon afterwards, and his memory is kept alive now by an 
occasional glance at his prize cards, and a recollection of his pedigree, like the 
Laird o’ Cockpen’s, as ‘‘ lang as my airm.” In his place at the present time is 
the plain, unpretentious Jim. Now Jim is not quite free, any more than 
his predecessor, from royal blood, but like a modest commoner he keeps it in 
the background. Certainly he will never catch infection from a show bench, 
and almost equally certain is it that nobody will ever catch Jim lost, stolen, or 
strayed. He has already ‘‘ come back to Erin” from far Gibraltar, One day 
last summer, when I| had business on the quays, Jim incautiously got on board a 
trader that was on the point of weighing anchor, and before I caught sight of 
him he had started on a voyage to ‘‘furrin” parts. Some dogs would have 
leapt overboard. ‘But Jim’s family has no trace of suicidal mania attaching to it. 
Apparently he made the best of a had job. Probably, after a slight acquaintance, 
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he began, as he does at home, to air his 1o1 tricky accomplishments among 
his fo’castle friends. Six months after, and as it happened, on a Christmas Eve, 
Jim ashore coolly opened the garden gate and marched in to his own chimney 
nook in the kitchen. That garden gate has a latch, heavy, and by no means easy 
to manipulate. You must press with one hand and tug with the other. Two 
incentives actuated him when he began the study of that gate. Once a week 
the househo.d linen dangles temptingly from a clothes line. The hen-roost 
hard by is unprotected. One day, a year ago, nearly forgotten and quite for- 
given, the arrant rascal regaled himself on half a dozen fresh eggs, and, the 
demon of mischief having taken hold of him, he invited his three canine chums 
to a carnival, the results of which were found in the shape of thirty shillings’ worth 
of good linen shir‘s transformed into very small handkerchiefs of irregular form 
and style. Nobody with a grain of sense would keep such a dog. I certainly 
wouldn’t at one time. But after giving him away to three different friends, 
living in as many different and distant directions, I have thrice found him back 
in his corner; and it is quite clear that in his opinion, if I don’t know when I 
have a good dog he knows when he has a good home and has come to stay. 
Klondyke wouldn’t hold him, and as for prussic acid or ball cartridge, I might as 
well suggest, in this house, to try these on a member of the family circle. 

I bought Larry for sixpence two years ago. Since that time he has, on a 
moderate calculation, consumed the produce of a biscuit factory in honest meals, 
and the contents of a canteen in surreptitious feasts. He is a wallflower. He 
spends an eight-hours’ day and some overtime on the garden wall. The neighbours, 
when they want to indicate to an expected visitor the precise location of their 
respective domiciles, count one, two, or three doors above or below the dog on 
the wall. Cats, once the bane of this avenue, have long since deserted the 
district. A cat who wandered within speaking distance of our wall would be 
discarded by his own mother as a hopeless lunatic. I suppose Larry is the only 
one of my home dogs-—for I still keep two or three ‘‘ cracks” out at walk fot 
show purposes—for whom I have received an offer in current coin. The night 
keeper at the Botanical Gardens, where the prowling Tommies make sad havoc 
of the flower-beds every night, is bent on acquiring thisdog. From half-a-crown 
he has gradually augmented the bid to twenty-five shillings and the offer of a 
prize terrier, but 1 am not mercenary. Besides, the public interest must be con- 
sidered. The mere rumour of Larry’s possible sale would lead to a deputation 
calling on me to reconsider the question, and a man can’t gainsay the views of a 
deputation. Larry has a mission. He costs mea few odd crowns a year for 
‘* Persian” kittens destroyed—-they are all ‘‘ Persian” kittens when they are 
no more—but I must keep him, unless a higher sphere of action demands his 
abilities. This is quite on the cards. Preliminary soundings have already been 
made by the secretary of a rabbit coursing club, who assures my gardener that in 
a ‘*champion” stakes Larry would simply romp home. He would undoubtedly 
if ** puss” were a real tabby and not the poor hunted creature of sporting 
circles. 

Tess came here under false pretences. My man bought her as a foster- 
mother for some young collies. But Tess wasn’t taking any. A remote, almost 
imperceptible affinity with the pug breed, the only remaining vestige of which 
lay in a twisted tail, had given Tess a canine soul far above the menial duties of 
a mother’s help. Just when James began to flatter himself that she was 
‘* settling down,” Tess showed unmistakable signs of follicular mange. My own 
idea is that she is James’s dog. He concurred with this view for a while, and in 
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T is really wonderful what a mass 
of extremely interesting natural 
history facts may be gleaned 

by the intelligent student, even within 
the environs of the great noisy metro- 
polis. Without taking Epping Forest 
into consideration at all, half an hour’s 
railway ride will take the traveller to 
the ground beneath which the un- 
gainly badger digs his deep dark 
home, or the dank and shining otter 
crawls forth upon the bank of some 
gliding stream to devour a lusty trout, 
likewise to the quiet haunt of the 
watchful wild duck and _ spear-billed 
heron. But how stupidly unobservant 
we all are. Only the other day the 
writer watched no less than five indi- 
vidual people walk past the unfamiliar 
form of a grey parrot sitting ona hedge 
overhanging the path on which they 
trod, without seeing him or having 
their attention called to his presence 
by a score of sparrows busily engaged 
mobbing the strange bird, and dinning 
prodigiously over the sport. A sixth 
self-absorbed Briton passing along only 
succeeded in discovering its presence 
by a process half mechanical and half 
mental, and then, curiously enough, 
made as much fuss as if he had found 
a new planet and there and then 
named it after his own noble self. His 
eye fell by accident upon the brass muzzle of a camera 
peeping from a bedroom window directly opposite the parrot 
and its gang of noisy persecutors, and then wandered across 
to the object of the picture-making machine’s attention. 

The wee bit of country to be seen within the narrow limits 

of our illustration is situated not far from Barnet, yet forms the 
home of three or four species of mammals, and is visited by 
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virtue of good title exchanged her and a brace of ferrets for a Yorkshire puppy. 
The dealer evidently regretted the bargain. At all events he succeeded in 
annexing the Yorkshire, depositing Tess at the yard gate. When James went to 
seek restitution he found that the dealer had been dead four days. 

If Larry has earned a reputation for feline slaughter, Andy is fast graduat- 
ing as a cycling dog far excellence. Even now it would be quite safe to offer a 
big sum to the cyclist who could succeed in colliding with Andy. He never 
seems to be on his guard. To a casual observer he is somewhat of a sleepy- 
looking dog. But try to steal up behind him on a machine and you find 
that, giraffe-like, he has all the while been taking your measure over his 
shoulder. Nobody taught him any single point in cycling etiquette. Yet he 
religiously keeps to the left side of the road, and on the footpath if one exists. 
Andy takes no superfluous scampers to and fro; he saves himself. If the 
imperative demands of canine Aaw/-/on necessitate his lingering for a few minutes 
for a friendly or angry converse with a passing dog, he does not immediately set 
off on a sprint.to regain your side, but, surveying the distance with calculating 
eye, he divines to a nicety the slight extra pace requisite to make up in a reason- 
able time, and with the minimum of strain, the handicap which his delay has 
given you. When Andy was a very young puppy we called him Endymion. 
No valid retson existed, except perhaps his early misfortunes, for assigning the 
name of ‘* Dizzy’s” hero to a semi-vagabond of a dog. By-and-by he became 
Endy, then somebody, unmindful of the’ philological explanation for such a 
neologism as Endy, suggested Andy, the name borne by an itinerant singer in 
our locality when at large—which, as Betsy Prig would say, he is more often 
known by a number whenever crime or ill luck sends him back to get his hair 
cut. Our Andy early found himself in the law’s firm grip. When he was six 
weeks old he succeeded one day in sprawling through the garden gate, and as luck 
would have it, wp came Constable B roor. “I beg your pardon,” said this func- 
tionary with a majestic wave of his hand, ‘is this your dog?” I confessed my 
ownership of the guileless Endymion, but pleaded his extreme youth in extenua- 
tion. ‘I’ve nothing to do,” was the relentless answer, ‘* with the age of a dog. 
Age or no age, he should have a muzzle on in a public thoroughfare.” It was 
all no good. I tried every argument that I had ever heard in song or read in 
story to mollify that obdurate Bobby. Eventually I gave the business up. In 
due course a terrifying document called upon me at my peril to neglect to appear 
on the following Monday morning at the police-court to answer the charge of 
allowing a ferocious dog to be at large. When we duly appeared in the dock, 
the culprit and I, even the austerity of the Bench collapsed. His Worship bent 
over to the clerk of the court and made some comment far from complimentary 
to the energetic limb of the law whose rapacity for convictions had brought this 
ridicule on the muzzling measure. The First Offenders’ Act was suggested. At 
any rate Andy was discharged, and left the court with only a very slight stain on 
his whelpish character. It is time to close this history. I know the gentle 
reader is dying to say how this reminds him of a dog he once had, and anothe: 
equally gentle and more long-suflering dog-lover waits his turn to recall that 
incident about a big dog his sister had, so I will respond to James’s invitation to 
come out to the yard, where the men are removing two stacks and dislodging 
a colony of rodents. If only you could see the forty breeds which my four ne’er- 
do-weels represent, and mark the enthusiastic conduct of these vagrants when the 
magic word ‘* rats” is whispered, you would believe that they had one common 
mission to scalp every rat in the neighbourhood. W. C. 





THE FOX’S RETREAT. Copyright 
many sorts of birds. A fox. regularly makes his lair in the 
hollow trunk of the tree in the foreground, and his claw marks 
may at any time be plainly seen upon its bark, and stray hairs 
rubbed off his body by the gnarled excrescences inside leave no 
manner of doubt as to the identity of the visitor. An inquisitive 
farmer peeped in one day when Reynard was at home, and the 
terrified animal leapt over his head and away with a great 
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blundering collie at his heels, swearing all sorts of vain 
and silly things, according to the wont of voluble 
sheepdogs. ; 

At the foot of this same old tree a colony of 
rabbits take up their quarters regularly every year, 
and by their numerous tunnellings amongst its roots 
make it difficult to understand how the old hulk bears 
up and withstands the pressure of many a winter blast 
that comes howling across the open field. The banks 
of the cattle pond, across which this veteran tree casts 
its stout shadow when the sun is sinking low in the 
West, are burrowed and bored all over like a miniature 
Rock of Gibraltar. It is the home of a family of L-usy 
little English beavers or water rats, some members of 
which sit half in and half out of the water nibbling 
a bit of succulent weed stem, whilst others run alone 
well-worn tracks some distance into the field. A pai 
of moorhens vie with the wee rodents in the lightning 
like rapidity of their disappearance beneath the placid 
surface of the pond directly the shadow of a passing 
kestrel falls upon its face. 

In the autumn the writer has had _ the ornitho- 
logical satisfaction of flushing so rare a bird as a green sand- 
piper from the shores of this same pond, and in winter time has 
over and over again sent a pair of wild duck away from it in 





Cherry Kearion, wT) DUCK. Copyright 


a great state of alarm, or picked the feathers of both sexes off 


its surface on the end of his walking-stick. 

During the cycle of a year he has seen close to it such birds 
as carrion crows, jays, bullfinches, pied wagtails, red-backe.] 
shrikes, missel thrushes, and herons, to say nothing of commoner 
species, and of mammals, stoats, weasels, hedgehovs, moles, and 
squirrels. R. IeARTON. 











() F books upon sport and natural history there is, Iam glad to observe, no 


end, — They are supptied tu meet an ever-increasing demand, and the 
demand itself is evidence of healthy taste on the part of the reading 
public. One of the best of them is the latest addition to Messrs. Longmans 


** Fur, Feather, and Fin Series,” and its subject is ‘* The Salmon,” the king of 
sporting fishes. The contributors are the Hon. A, E. Gathorne Ilardy, who dea's 
with the fish himself and with the manner of fishing for him; Mr. Claud Douglas 
Pennant, who treats of the law of salmon-fishing ; and Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand, who discourses on the cookery applicable to the salmon when caught. 
The first-named is an accomplished sportsman and a breezy writer; and he 
gives us just enough natural history without administering an overdose. He 
devotes some little s-ace to and provides pleasant reading in a defence of Izaak 
Walton against the far too sweeping condemnation of Mr. Andrew Lang. There 
is something of sacrilege about that critic’s statement ‘that as to salmon Waltoa 
scarcely speaks a true word about their habits, except by accident,” and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy takes the view which will commend itself to all lovers of ancient 
gossip about fishing when he urges ‘that few treatises of so early a date contain so 
much that is confirmed by later and more scientific observation.” Te has a theory 
which is distinctly plausible to explain the reason why salmon take fly in fresh water. 


He thinks the fish mistakes the lure for a shrimp or prawn. ** The motion of 


the feathers, now closing when pulled against the stream, now opening as the 
pressure ceases to be felt, is just like that of the numerous legs and appendages 
with which i's prototypes in the sea are so bountifully provided.” He explains 
too that salmon probably feed far more freely in fresh water than is generally 
known, Worms, we all know, they will take, and the case of Mr. Naylor’s 
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TITE WATER RAT. Sopyte* 
salmon suggests a great deal. It was taken on a spoon and hooked in such a 
manner that its mouth was completely closed. No sooner was the mouth opened 
than a half-digested parr fell out. My own impression is that most fish, on 
being hooked, eject as much lately devoured food as they can. That is certainly 
the practice of whiting and codling. Finally, Mr. Gathorne Hardy is a capital 
teller of fishing stories, and his manner is such that one feels half the pleasure of 
each original adventure. Of the law of salmon-fishing it is enough to say that 
Mr. Douglas Pennant states it succinctly and correctly. Of cookery Mr. Shand 
talks pleasantly. He has a good word for ‘the silky sauce Hollandaise,” and of 
the sauce verte at Ledoyen’s in the Champs Elysées there will always linger with 
him, as with me, ‘a haunting memory.” But he pronounces final judgment 
thus, ‘* After all, as good wine needs no bush, so good salmon should be served 
sauceless and only with the water in which it was boiled.” The veritable sauce 
piquante is memory and association. Mr. Shand is also a very storehouse of 
literary gossip. But he is not too proud to give us plain recipes, such as the 
boiling in a cow t-doutlion of Urban Dubois, and his a /a Aojyale, Zroncon a la 
Jarisienne, and the like. Altogether this is a thoroughly complete, pleasant, 
and useful book, and the illustrations by Messrs. Douglas Adams and Charles 
Whymper are distinctly good, 

The “Story of the Empire Series” (Horace Marshall) sounds a trifle 
serious, but I have found the five little books which lie before me pleasant and 
easy reading. Sir Walter Besant’s ‘*The Rise of the Empire” is aiready in a 
second edition ; the subject is one after his own heart, and he cannot be dull. 
Ile has “ views,” of course, and he is enthusiastic about them; but even the 


* reader who often finds occasion to disagree with him will often feel inspirited 


as he reads. Mr. Demetrius Boulger deals with India, and the amount of 
coherent information which he squeezes into 130 pages is quite wonderful. — That 
wonderful woman Miss Flora Shaw gives us the story of Australia, Careful as 
the summary is, I confess that I found it a trifle stiff in the reading, for Miss 
Shaw takes her subject very seriously. I am convinced, however, firstly, that 
the volume is of value as a book of reference, and that it, like the others before, 
would be of infinitely greater value if it had an index. The writer with whose 
multitudinous failings I have a lifelong acquaintance and a painful familiarity 
has more than once been guilty of omitting to index; but the cause was mere 
laziness, and no such cause was at work in the case of Miss Flora Shaw. Mr. 
sasil Worsfold’s ‘* Story of South Africa” is a masterly piece of work, done in 
a thorough and commendably temperate spirit. Finally, Mr. Howard A. 
Kennedy’s ** Story of Canada” is one of the best written of the series. In the 
same group of books, though it is somewhat different in character, may be 
included ** A Run Round the Empire, being the log of two young people who 
circumnavigated the globe, written out by their father, Alex Till” (Sonnenschein). 
The Master of Downing and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University claims to 
have invented a new system of education, ‘* While children are still at an age 
to use their eyes and ears, before the faculty of observation has been stifled by 
the study of dead languages, mathematics, and other abstract subjects, which 
have no counterpart in our physical environment, take them for a voyage round 
the world. The following year let them read books upon the history, geography, 
and natural history of the places they have visited.” This particularly pleasant 
method of education is really not novel, but it is too expensive for the average 
parent, unless, indeed, like primary education, it is to be provided out of the 
rates. Certainly, however, these seem to be very intelligent children, and to 
have observed everything ; but I cannot help suspecting that the Master of 
Downing provided, in spite of the dead languages and other things, some of the 
observation, and nearly all the long words. 

‘*Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter” (Walter Scott), by Sara H. 
Dunn, is a very pleasant collection of Indian scenes, adorned by some commend- 
able illustrations. Mrs. Dunn’s object appears mainly to show that a winter 
may be spent very pleasantly in India, and at no great expense. She has 
realised her object in this volume, which might be called the stray studies of an 
appreciaiive woman in a country replete with mystery and beauty. I can but 
describe the quiet pleasure which these studies have afforded me by comparing 
them to letters of real interest and gracefully written. They are not didactic, 
they are distinctly entertaining, and they are admirably free from the tediousness 
which commonly blemishes Anglo-Indian correspondence, conversation, and 
literature. 

Now for a novel or two. ‘* The House of Mystery” (IF. V. White), by 
Richard Marsh, is a very weird book, but there is no denying that it absorbs the 
reader, The story is far too complicated to be capable of short summarisation, 
but the main thread of it may be explained. Madeleine Orme is a beautiful and 
much-bullied type-writer. Maud Dorrincourt is a beautiful and reckless girl ol 
high position, The two giils are absolutely identical in point of appearance. 
Maud is “meant to marry Lord Staines, but is wayward, and has a way of 
absenting hersel§ and practices chemistry and all sorts of things. The faithful 
house steward, at a moment when he thinks Maud is about to incur grave 
trouble by. her absence, substitutes Madeleine for her; and after that the two 
girls play Box and Cox in all sorts of ways, comical, tragical, gay, sad. In the 
end it is Made’cine who marries Lord Staines; but, somehow or other, the charm 
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of the book lies rather in its infinite variety of strange incident than in the fate of 
the characters. Hypnotism we have here, and secret chambers, and a designing 
villain, and an attempted murder; and, although the book may not be of the 
highest order of artistic merit, it is undoubtedly pleasant and exciting in the 
reading. 

All those persons who wish for enjoyment will be well advised to lay hands 
on ‘* A Soldier of Manhattan,” by J. A. Altsheler (Smith, Elder). In this story 
of the days of Montcalm and Loudoun, it may be that the English soldiery of 
those times are not shown ina very amiable light, that the braggadocio of the 
officers and the puerile mistakes of the generals are painted in colours a thought 
too bold for English taste. But, after all, these things happened a long time 
ago, and they do not matter very much now. For the book, it has the two great 
merits of humour and life. Here is an example. The hero (Charteris) and his 
brother officer Culverhouse were on a scouting expedition with Zebedee, a 
typical American, Zebedee begins to talk of the Indians who infest the woods, 
and is pooh-poohed :— 


‘* That’s what ails you English. If you thought more about Indians an’ 


less about hoss parades an’ beating drums, more of you might keep your scalps 
where they belong, on the tops of your heads.” Then Zebedee leaves Charteris 
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and yoes scouting ahead with Culverhouse. The Charteris is stalked by an 
Indian disguised as a grey wolf. whom Zebedee kills just in time. The need for 
flight is now apparent, and Zebedee takes the lead, to the annoyance of Culver- 
house, who protests that he is an officer and the elder man. «Just now I’m 
mo-e’n a hundred years older than you are,” observes the blun- Zebedee. That 
flight through the forest, until the fugitives take refuge in a heap of storm-uprooted 
trunks, and their weary day of fighting there, are nobly told. Then Zebedee 
hears the troops afar. ‘* The troops are advancin’, sure. 
The sound came on the wind. ’Twasn’t much, not mor’n a dry leaf when it hits 
the ground, but I know it. It’s just like ’em to go lickety split through the 
woods, tootlin’ their horns and tellin’ every Indian this side of the St. Lawrence 
where they are.” Then the troops come, and Zebedee’s contempt for them is 
unbounded, —** What all-fired notions of Indian fighting they have, a paradin’ 
through the woods as if a lot of gals was lookin’ on at ’em an’ admirin’ ’em ! 
Get your guns ready, boys! We'll save as many as we can’” And, in fact, 
the soldiery would have marched straight into an ambush but for the cool courage 
and resource of Zebedee. There is plenty of fighting in the book, at 
Ticonderoga and Montmorency and on the fields of Abraham ;_ but this wood 
fighting is the best of it, for the descriptions are wonderfully vivid throughout. 


I heard their horns. 
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NURNING over the pages of my old shikar book serves 
to recall vividly to my mind many incidents of sport 
enjoyed in days long past, and it is a pleasure thus to 

revive the memory of past adventures, though the pleasure is 
often marred by a feeling of regret, when I remember how many 
of those whose names are suggested by the perusal have passed 
away ; forthe book was begun soon after I landed in India in 
lebruary, 1857,,and so covers a long stretch of years. Looking 
over its entries, the thought has been suggested that some of 
these reminiscences of sport may prove of interest to readers 
of Country Lire. I propose, therefore, to record a few of 
them. 

The first red-letter entries bear date 22nd and 23rd April, 
1859, when I was Assistant Magistrate at Midnapore, a large 
district in Bengal, and which lies south-west of Calcutta. In 
this district there are large tracts of land covered with sal jungle, 
both tree and bush, in which, at the time of which I am writing, 
very good shooting could be obtained both at large and small 
game. Iwas myself very keen on shooting, and hearing from 
my friend B—— (who inhabited a small bungalow to the 
south of the civil station, on the banks of the Subarnarekha river, 
in the heart of the sal jungles) that there was very good 
“ khubber ”’ (news) of bears in that vicinity, and that he would 
be glad to see me if I could pay him a visit, I determined to 
take advantage of the courts being closed on the 22nd and 23rd 
of April to have a shy at the bears. Accordingly I borrowed an 
elephant from T——-, the manager of Watson Company’s 
indigo concern, and on the 21st packed off on it my howdah, my 
modest battery of muzzle-loaders, and some clothes to B——’s 
bungalow, following myself after dinner by night in a palki. 
Early next morning I was at B——’s bungalow, and while 
having my ‘‘ chota haziri’’ (early breakfast), discussed with him 
the arrangements for the day’s shoot, and the prospects of sport. 
B—— was not a very keen shikari, and had not himself dis- 
turbed the jungles in any way, but he had very kindly made 
every preparation for my benefit in consultation with an old 
local shikari, who was a great hunter. K—— did not know 
full particulars, but he was able to report well of our chances of 
success, and told me that after late breakfast we would proceed 
on the elephant to the hut of the said shikari, who lived a short 
distance off, and there get full information. Accordingly after 
breakfast we started in high spirits, with a clear sky overhead, 
and a hot west wind blowing. We found the old shikari quite 
ready, with a band of about 150 men collected to form a nucleus 
for the line of beaters. Their numbers would very soon be 


added to, for as soon as it was known that a beat was on foot 


(a fact announced by the rattle of the small drums some of the 
men carried), every cluster of huts that was passed would 
furnish a contingent, who would sally forth to join the hunt 
armed with bows and arrows, or stout bamboos; so that, 
beginning with 100 or 150 beaters, one would by the end of the 


day find 300 or 400 men collected. And excellent beaters they 
were too, since, being accustomed to big beats amongst them- 
selves, they required no directions, but each fell into his own 
place in the line, and kept it to the end. The original beaters 
were paid one anna each; the volunteers expected no payment, but 
it was understood that they kept anything—pig, deer, or hare 
which they killed themselves. On this occasion I marshalled 
the men who had been collected by the shikari in line, and gave 
each mana gun wad with my initials on it, to be produced in 
the evening, when they were to be paid an anna for every gun 
wad. This being done, the beaters were sent off, having received 
full instructions from the old man what they were to do. 

My friend and | then turned into the old shikari’s hut, there 
to wait till the beat began, and meantime tried to learn some- 
thing of the plan of operations. We were told that several 
tracts of bush sal that formed part of the Kultikri jungles were 
to be beaten, so as to make the game converge on a low ridge 
not very far from the hut we were in. On my enquiring what 
prospect there was of our seeing a “ bhaluk”’ (bear), the old man 
said, if the beat was carried out according to his instructions, 
we ought to see at least eleven bears. I rather scoffed at the 
notion of so many bears being producible, but the old chap 
very gravely proceeded to tot them up—there was the big male 
here, and the she bear with two large cubs there, and so on till 
finally he said that with any luck we ought certainly to see eleven 
bears. Not aware then of the marvellous intimacy that seems 
to exist between some of these wild jungle men and the other 
denizens of the forest, I of course treated all this as bunkum, 
and expressed an opinion that if we saw two or three bears we 
would do well; but the shikari only smiled to himself as much 
as to say, ‘* Wait a bit, my young friend, and see what happens.” 
After a long wait we were at last told it was time to start, and 
stepping out, we were soon at the low ridge, where as I have said 
the beat was to terminate. Here we found a couple of machans 
erected, i.e., platforms fixed to trees with the aid of bamboos. 
1B—— scrambled up into one, but I of course resolved to stick to 
my howdah, for ona machan I could only get one shot at anything 
that happened to pass near where I was perched, whereas on an 
clephant | could move about and cut off an animal coming, or 
follow a wounded one at once. Leaving B—~— in his machan, the 
shikari took me to another part of the ridge, where I commanded 
a good view all round me, the jungle having been by that time 
well burnt everywhere ; at the same time the old man told me 
from what direction to expect-the bears to come. 

After waiting some time faint sounds of the shouts of the 
beaters and the rattle of the drums fell on my ear, and presently 
I saw a bear some little way off laboriously climbing a tree, and 
told the mahout to take the elephant in that direction. On 
getting nearer I saw it was a well-grown cub, which, as soon as 
it was aware of my approach, crouched down close to the branch 
it was on, as if it hoped to escape observation. On my moving 
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up to get a shot at my friend 
in the tree, the mother, who 
was just below; came out at 
me open-mouthed, and | got a 
couple of bullets into her, 
which caused her to retreat 
again. She did not, however, 
run away as I expected, but 
gave a call, evidently to induce 
her cub to come down; and 
having given this warning, she, 
in order to cover its retreat, 
wounded though she was, 
again and again charged out at 
me, till in the end she was 
killed. The cub meanwhile 
remained perfectly still on the 
branch, so hastily ramming a 
couple of fresh bullets into my 
gun, | went close up and shot 
it through the head. While 
this was going on the beaters 
had come nearer, and | was 
soon aware of more than one 
bear being afoot; in fact, the 
ridge quickly seemed to be 
alive with them, so that I had 
a very warm quarter of an 
hour, firing right and left, and 
bemoaning the time wasted 
in ramming tight bullets down 
the barrel of my muzzle- 
loaders. It ended by my 
having killed in all five bears, while several had broken 
through the line and gone away wounded. How many bears 
were turned out on to that ridge I cannct say, but | am quite 
certain that the old shikari’s estimate was exceeded. I have 
since then often thought what a bag I might have made had I 
only had two or three breech-loaders in the howdah with me and 
aman behind me toload. B——had had shots, but had notactually 
killed anything; in fact, immovable as he was in the machan, 
he would have had to kill an animal stone dead in order to claim 
it, and a bear is a tough customer. Some of his wounded ones, 
no doubt, came on to me and were killed, or broke through the 
line of beaters. However, he was just as pleased as I was at 
our success, and many a reference was made afterwards by him 
to “That day at Kultikri.” The old shikari too was pleased, 
though he did not say much, beyond asking me whether I would 
again doubt his knowledge of the jungle. The five bears were 
borne in triumph to the bungalow, and the possessors of gun 
wads paid and dismissed, after which I asked whether there was 
no chance of my getting a shoot the next day, for as I had got 
leave for the 23rd as well as the 22nd, | did not like to waste a 
day. The shikari said that no more machans had been prepared, 
but that if I shot off the elephant there were plenty of places to 
beat for bears ; so it was arranged that beaters were to be collected 
the next day and another try made for a successful bag. As 
may be imagined, a very happy pair sat down to dinner that 


evening in B——’s bungalow, and long into the night did we discuss 
the day’s adventures. Next day I went out alone, as B—— did not 


care to go on foot. We did not go in for any big beats, but just 
looked up patches of jungle that were supposed to be inhabited 
by bears (going over, of course, an entirely new line of country), 
I being placed on the elephant at some point where the bear was 
likely to break, and the beaters beating up to me. 

I had in this way shot three bears when a man came to 
inform me that some way off he had seen a large bear near some 
water away from the jungle. The information seemed to be 
** pucca ” (certain), so away I went after my informant, and after 
going about three miles I sighted a piece of water where I was 
told the bear had been seen. As we approached I saw some- 
thing black at the edge of the pool, and going up found a large 
male bear lying dead. As he had three or four fresh bullet 
marks on his body he was evidently one of the bears wounded in 
the previous day’s shoot ; the water, too, was close to one of the 
jungies that had then been beaten. It was by this time too late 
to return to the jungles that had been beaten during the day, so 
the dead bear was slung on a pole, and picking up on our way 
the three previously shot, I returned in triumph tothe bungalow. 
After dinner I got into my palki and started off home, very well 
satisfied with the success of my outing, and resolved next year, 
as soon as the jungle had been burnt, to have another try at the 
Kultikri jungles. The game in these extensive tracts of sal 
cannot, I may add, be got at until the hot season admits of the dry 
bush being fired, March and April being the best time. As soon 
as I got home next morning I rushed over to my friend the 
manager of the indigo concern, who took great interest in my 
sporting adventures, to tell him of my success, but the old 
fellow at first absolutely declined to believe that I had got nine 
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A SHOOTING PARTY. 


bears in a couple of days; and even after his mahout came and 
corroborated my tale I think doubt lingered in his mind till the 
sight of the skins finally dispelled it. I did again visit Kultikri, 
and enjoyed some good sport there, but the account of my doings 
must be left for another letter from A SLEEPY F Ly. 
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THE UNDERGROUND MOLE 

(To THe Epiror or “CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers with a knowledge of Surrey tell me whether it is 
a fact that the Kiver Mole vanishes underground during the summer months and 
reappears at a certain distance from its vanishing point, and can they tell me 
the points of its vanishing and of its reappearance ? De Quircey has a reference 
to this habit of the Mole—it seems even possible that the mver’s name may be 
taken from this singular habit ; or, again, it may be that the whole thing is a 
legend suggested by the name. In any case, De Quincey speaks of it as a fact, 
and quotes Milton to the same effect. Can anyone tell me whether this is all a 
fable of the poet’s or if the river really vanishes and reappears; and, if so, 
where ?—~ Rusvicus EXPECTANS. 


LATE-KEEPING APPLES. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should be extremely obliged if your garden correspondent would kindly 
give me the names of some of the best late-keeping apples. We have such a 
glut of fruit at one time that I am sure a selection of really good late varieties 
would be welcome.—X. 

[As this letter may interest other readers besides ‘‘ X,” we print it, and 
would say we quite agree with our correspondent as to the glut in fruit at one 
time. It is of the highest importance to get fruit in season during the winter 
months. We think the following varieties will answer the purpose well :—Of 
dessert kinds, choose Ashmead’s Kernel, Scarlet Nonpareil, Old Nonpareil, 
London Pippin, a very prolific variety grown as a bush, Lamb Abbey Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, if stored in a cool place, and Blenheim Orange. Of course 
amongst cooking apples none excels Wellington for late use. It is a splendid 
kind in every way, free, good in quality, and keeps well. Yorkshire Greening, 
Northern Greening, Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, Golden Noble, and Hanwell 
Souring are also very free, and amongst the best of the cooking varieties. —Eb.] 


THE SOLDANELLAS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”} 

S1r,—Would you kindly tell me something about the soldanellas. I have just 
returned from visiting a keen flower gardener in whose garden the soldanellas 
seem quite at home. He has luxuriant masses of them by the side of a damp 
hollow, shady and yet not stagnant. In this cool moist retreat they spread freely 
and produce a wealth of those delicate-coloured fragile flowers that gain one’s 
attention on some of the European mountains. Is shade essential?—Mrs. A. 

[The position in which your friend has planted the soldanellas is suitable 
indeed for these fairy flowers. The soldanellas are not easy to succeed with, 
and unless you can give shade (not too dense), moisture, and a vegetable or peaty 
soil, you must give up attempting to grow the plants. There are three important 
species, namely, S. alpina, S, montana, and the pretty little S. pusilla.—Ep. ] 
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SELF-COLOURED POLYANTHUSES. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—There is much money spent upon gardening in these Isles, but it is not 
always where great expense is entailed that the most happy results are achieved. 
One must take a keen interest in flowers for themselves alone to get really 
beautiful races. The polyanthus is a flower seldom represented well, but I wish 
every garden lover of CouNrRy LIFE could see the beds of them in my place, 
the varieties having been raised from seeds, the poor kinds being carefully weeded 
out, so that each year the ‘* strain,” as gardeners and nurserymen call a selection 
of any flower, is purified. My aim is to get polyanthuses conspicuous for freedom 
in growth and flower, and of a self colour, or shade of one decided tone. Thus 
have I obtained a splendid set of orange, yellow, and leaon verging to white. 
These massed boldly together in beds have a fine effect at this season. All have 
been raised from seed and poor kinds thrown out. My practice is to have a 
reserve garden, and there test the seedlings, selecting only those that show 
distinct promise and maintain the high standard I require. If more judgment 
were used in selecting auricula seedlings, there wou!d be fewer poor colours. 
Washy whites and greys are the reverse of pretty. —A READER OF ‘COUNTRY 
LirE.” 


SENSE OF SMELL IN FISHES. 
[To rHe Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1tr,—I have been much interested by the question raised by ‘* Vermicelli” as to 
the sense of smell in fishes and a doubt whether they would take an artificial 
worm in the absence of the characteristic smell. Will you allow me to con- 
tribute my mite to the discussion? I certainly think that fish are much-guided 
by the sense of smell, and I can tell you an instance in point. I was sitting 
eating my luncheon beside a well-known Scotch salmon river, with a well-known 
gillie beside me. I had just picked clean the wing bone of a grouse, and threw 
it into the shallow clear water that rippled up to our feet. Presently, from the 
river's depth, came nosing its way a fine eel. Nosing is the right expression, 
for it turned its head, as it came, this way and that, just as a dog *¢ feathering ” up 
to game. On and on it came, observed both of the old gillie and myself, right 
up to the wing bone, which no doubt had a scrap or two of feeding still left on 
it, until it came upon it, when it seized it and quickly swam away back with it 
to discuss it at its leisure. Now there was no conceivable doubt about the sense 
by which this eel, at considerable distance, had detected this bone—by the smell. 
A trout is certainly not a very close cousin to an eel, but it does show that the 
creatures in the water are apt to be guided by the sense of smell a good deal, 
and therefore I am inclined to think that ‘‘ Vermicelli’s ” doubts of the efficacy 
of a worm without the right smell are fully justified. —Piscavror. 


THE AFGHAN DOG. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I think that the Afghan puppy whose portrait appears in your issue of 
April 30th is one of the mastiff breed which is found in Afghanistan and Tibet, 
and probably, though I cannot say from personal knowledge, through most of 
Central Asia. They are very heavy and powerful dogs, and a shepherd in Lesser 
Tibet told me that his three dogs had recently pulled down a leopard. They 
are usually very savage, and indeed the Tibetans habitually treat them roughly 
in order that they may not lose any of the excellent qualities which they possess 
as watch dogs. They usually guard the flocks all night. The late Mr. Mackay 
of Kulm Valley once ‘told me that he had tried to bring up a number of them, 
but had always found them so fierce when fully grown that he had to get rid of 
them. — It is only fair to say that I knew one in ‘¢ the hills ” (Himalayas) who 
was perfectly quict and gentle. They appear to be usually fawn-ccloured, 
though occasionally black with tan points. I was given a very young puppy in 
the early part of 1894, while in Waziristan, by a V’owindah or Afghan trader. It 
grew very rapidly and promised to be an immensely powerful dog, and from the 
way he received ‘‘ correction,” I think he would have been a nasty person to 
quarrel with ; but before he was fully grown he fell out with the dogs in barracks 
in India and was killed by a soldier, who said he thought he was a ** pi” (pariah 
dog). I think there is a good deal of pi in many of them, but [imagine that they 
are a distinct breed of mastifl. | I hope the Malakand puppy will turn out to be 
more tractable than many of his kind.—J. H. W. P. 
ANIMUS REVERTENDI IN HORSES. 
[To rHE Epiror or **CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 

Str,—The following stories of home-coming instinct on the part of a horse 
and a pony, as related to me by my friend, the genial and popular doctor of a 
Welsh village, will doubtless be of interest to your readers :—‘‘I bought my 
horse Sam at Trewern, a farm some two or three miles distant from my house. 
After he had stabled with me for nine years I turned him out to grass at 
Blaenbielli, a pasturage some three miles away from both my house and Trewern 
Farm. He returned home three successive nights, and was sent back each time. 
Ile was again missed later on, and was lost for several days, but eventually he 
was found on Trewern Farm, whence he had been taken when he was four years 
old. This happened on two occasions. After his last return from Trewern he 
strayed once more from Blaenbielli, and nothing was heard of him for a fortnight, 
until he was discovered at Llancarfan, a dozen miles from home, grazing on the 
farm where he had been foaled. The story of the pony is even more singular. 
I bought him from a farmer of the Garth, where he was foaled. His dam came in 
foal originally from Gilfach in the Ely Valley, some nine miles away. When the 
colt was eighteen months old it wandered from home, and was afterwards found 
on the very same farm from which his dam had come. He had never been there 
before, and the road is a difficult one.” Is this a remarkable coincidence, or can 
it be accounted for by the influence of heredity ?—H, L. 


PEDIGREE OF A BLOODHOUND. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have a bloodhound puppy said to be descended from Simon de Sudbury, 
a very famous hound, I believe. Can you tell me the pedigree of the latter, and 
as many other particulars as possible ?—JANET BOURNE. 

{Simon de Sudbury, now in America, is owned by Dr. C. A. Lougert. 
At the recent New York show he easily beat all opposition and won the dog 
championship. He is a black and dark tan in colour, was born January 18th, 
1891, and bred by Mr. F. Ruse, of Sudbury, Suffolk. He is by Duke II. out of 
Dice, by Beaufort (a grand hound) out of Brownie. Before export he had sired 
very good puppies, and, since arrival in America, he has won prizes at Brooklyn, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New York. Your puppy ought to be a valuable one, if 
the dain is also pure bred.—EpD. ] 
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CONCERNING THE BULLDOG. 
(To rHE Epiror oF ‘“CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would advise me how to treat my bull- 
dog. I bought him a month ago from a hotel-keeper, who guaranteed him 
healthy ; but after every meal he vomits all he has eaten, mixed with froth, and 
then proceeds to demolish it again. He retains it the second time. Sometimes 
between meals he throws up a little white froth. I feed him on Spratt’s cakes 
for breakfast, and give him a good meal of stale bread and broth, mixed with 
scraps of meat and potato, in the evening ; sometimes I give him well-boiled 
cabbage, and now and then a bone to gnaw. He eats with an excellent 
appetite, and his bowels are in good order ; I give him plenty of exercise, and 
he sleeps in a dry, warm kennel. He has no other symptoms except a slight 
running at the nose and sneezing. I have tried castor oil, but without result. 
He is three years old, and his teeth are fairly good. I should be much obliged 
if you would advise me in the next number of your paper.—E. McL. 

[It is difficult to advise without seeing the dog, and a lot of trouble would 
be saved by taking him to a good canine vet. From your description of his 
symptoms, however, he appears to have worms, which can be very quickly got 
rid of by the use of Rackham’s or Spratt’s pills. No dog can be healthy if 
troubled with the scourge, and he should be seen to at once.—Eb. ] 


TAME FOXES. 

(To THE Epiror oF **CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Theexquisite pictures of fox life in your number of Saturday, April 3oth, must 
convince many persons that Reynard, Mrs. Reynard and family are highly attrac- 
tive animals, and deserving occasionally of a better fate than that of being hunted, 
though keen fox-hunters naturally think no more honourable distinction can be 
accorded them. But I have never known a thoroughly tame fox when they 
have been kept either in confinement or partly at liberty. Those I have seen 
have always been restless, fidgety, uncomfortable creatures, with no attraction 
about them, and usually with poor coats. Would it be possible, I wonder, to 
tame and train a fox to be useful, say as a rabbit catcher? Otters become 
perfectly tame, and can be used to take fish at six months old; yet the otter has 
less brains than are usually credited to the fox If a fox, taken young enough, 
cannot be trained, there must be some innate difference of temperament between 
it and the otter, or even the cheetah, which, though it has dog-like qualities, is 
infinitely less canine than the fox.—VULPEs. 
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ONDAY: Once again is the Parisian stage adorned by 

the play of ‘ Decoré,” at least so I am told by my 

best French correspondent, who has just written me a 

long letter about all sorts of wonderful clothes that she wants, 

and that she thinks she ought to have. There is a deceptive 

simplicity about the frocks from Paris this year; they are made 

of muslin and of batiste and of linen, costing a few pence per 

yard, and they are adorned with miles of lace and tucks, 

involving a vast amount of work and a vaster amount of 

expenditure. They are indeed “ decoré”—that is the watchword 
of fashion. 





A CURLED COIFFURE. 
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Besides decorating our frocks we decorate our heads now 
with jewels, and now with wings, and with erect sprays of 
flowers forming ospreys. ‘These last are offering us an excuse 
for abandoning feathered ospreys and persuading us to abandon 
‘murderous millinery,” as the protectors of the aigrette and the 
journalist with an irrepressible hankering after alliteration will 
call the fashion of wearing herons’ feathers in our bonnets. | 
venture to assert that no one has a more kindly feeling for the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air than myself, and I only 
wish the circumstances of our life rendered it possible to avoid 
hurting living creatures for our own good; but, alas! it is not so, 
and it seems a little unreasonable that while the soldiers are 
ordered by Her Majesty to wear a feather from the heron’s tail 
or it may be his chest, I am not quite sure—fashionable women 
If we were to take 


are abused for following the same practice. 





WHITE DRESS TRIMMED WITH BLACK LACE AND ORANGE ROSES. 


the matte: seriously and realise how much brutality we inflict on 
animals at the command of fashion, we should be desperately 
ashamed of ourselves. We never realise that the seals may not 
be fit to die or even anxious to do so, or that the whole foxes 
which we slung round our necks last winter may have yearned 
to stay longer with their little ones, or that the sables prefer tke 
climate of Russia to that of Bond Street, or that the unborn 
lamb may have been more comfortable in its embryonic nest 
than on our backs. We do not pause to consider any of these 
things; it is exceedingly wrong, but surely to devote all our 
sympathies to the heron and none to the other animals is 
obviously foolish and unfair. If we were to let our sympathies 
guide us in our fashions, I suppose we should be vegetarian in 
our frocks ; but I believe there are enthusiasts who grant hearts 
and brains and feelings unto flowers and cabbages I wonder 
how I should fare if I tried to lead a movement urging women to 
consider the beasts of the field and the birds of the air before 
they choose their clothes. The journalist with that irrepressible 
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inclination towards alliteration would be tempted to heaa the 
pamphlet ‘* Carnivorous Costume.” 


Fripay: [ama very amiable woman. I took Essie to the 
Private View of the Royal Academy, this being the sort of 
entertainment that makes her feel as if she were the centre of a 
select Society and having a thoroughly good time. There were 
two or three prominent members of the most prominent profession 
wearing more or less appropriate frocks, and as a general rule I 
debated when I met a woman with a new gown as to whether 
her old one could not have been prettier-—I felt sure it must have 
been. There was a charming-looking girl wearing a black dress 
with a short loose sac coat and a big collar of Irish lace crowned 
with a low flat white straw bonnet trimmed with black lace 
rosettes. The most popular wife of a popular manager wore the 
latest edition of boa in white frilled lisse hemmed with black 
velvet ribbons and tasselled with loops of black velvet. An 
excellent black cloth costume had the coat of much stitched satin, 
and there was a marvellous vision of a woman in blue and green 
with beetles’ wings plastered across her chest. And a very 
wonderful sight was a cerise poplin worn with a blue toque. 
IXvery variety of costume was to be observed, from white muslin 
to sable capes. There appeared to be a good deal of difference 
of opinion as regards the weather. 

I was los¢ in admiration of Swann’s white bears, and am quite 
convinced that Mr. Waterhouse has been to Paris to see the 
latest millinery, his finest colour effects being gained by purple 
and crimson—and splendid they are too. ‘There was a charming 
old woman wearing a charming old white lace cape round her 
shoulders, and a young matron in a black glacé coat, sun-kilted 
from the waist with a belt of gold galoon, crowned with a hat of 
shaded violets. 1 found it very hard to respect my fellow-women 
when I met a hyacinth blue cloth dress with revers of orange 
velvet strapped with hyacinth blue and bordered with chinchilla. 
Ifow could she? 1 also grieved rather over a woman who had 
spoilt a black and white checked manly tweed crossed with a pale 
pink line by fanciful revers of pink velvet and white cloth. 
However, | was comforted by the sight of a lovely grey cloth 
gown with grey velvet appliqué, crowned with a hat with soft 
grey feathers and a touch of light blue, and also by a black lisse 
dress spotted with white worn over white silk and much trimmed 
with narrow white ribbons. Another charming dress had a grey 
crépe de Chine skirt, accordion-kilted sleeves and a belt of 
mauve, crawned with a hat trimmed with grey feathers. I was 
moved to tears by the sight of a woman in a ginger-coloured 
dress streaked with salmon pink, whose bonnet matched it 
exactly. It was terrible to think of the miles she must have 
travelled in search of that headgear which took the exact shades 
of that truly awful gown. It would not be a bad subject for a 
pamphlet, or rather a penny dreadful—* The Tragedy of the 
Bonnet that Matched.” 


Sarurpay: More letters from Paris, znd they all tell me of 
the exceeding popularity of black and white, while they also 
notice that all the hats which crown such dresses show flowers of 
bright orange hue, roses of this shade being specially favoured. 
The suggestion does not please me very much, but I have no 
doubt I shall smile on it ultimately, it being one of my rules to 
grin an echo of all fashion’s whispers. A white dress trimmed 
with black has my dear amiable artist sketched this week. This 
is of lisse with black lace extending its influence from the waist 
to the train and adorning the bodice, which is made of chiffon 
and run into tiny tucks, and to this I am assured orange roses 
will be the correct finishing touch. 

It appears to be necessary to the happiness of the well: 
dressed woman that she possess a silk parasol with a silken 
fringe, and silken fringes are also the essential complement to 
watered silk sashes and scarves, and they adorn the hems of 
many of the grenadine dresscs.. A new grenadine which I came 
across the other day was of very fine texture in black with a 
velvet spot upon it. Velvet spots are much sought after, appear- 
ing on velvet ribbons, on fine white net, and on canvas. 

What an inventive people are the French. I was glancing 
over one of their fashions and discovered that the latest style of 
coiffures shows curls right round the nape of the neck; and a 
hair-dresser of my personal acquaintance, indeed he is one of my 
inost intimate friends, told me that this fashion has been intro- 
duced to provide for the many short hairs which the constant 
waving of our locks has promoted. Up to date, having had the 
pleasure of Mr. Gillingham’s ministrations, waving has not broken 
my back hair; it remains in its pristine condition of elegance, such 
as it is, and I.can place the indispensable curls on the top of my 
liead after the fashion of the smiling lady on the previous page, 
who has encircled her coil with a black velvet band decked with 
diamond slides. But during the last half-lour three members of 
my family have been shouting upstairs to mention that they are 
waiting tea for me, and as they do not belong to the order of 
persons who wait patiently, I shall obey their gentle demands for 
ny society and —my tea. 
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